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ABSTRACT 

The subject of relations between universities and 
their urban communities has created considerable interest in recent 
years* This report represents a compendxam of results from a research 
project designed to study interaction between one large urban 
university^ the University of Pittsburgh^ and its social environment. 
The first section presents an overview of the University of 
Pittsburgh University-Urban Interface Program (UUIP). The second 
section defines the fifth priority of the UUIP^ University Governance 
and Community Relations, This report reviews the complex iiature of a 
large urban university and its accomplishments in its efforts to 
implement an urban dimension. At the same time a great deal of 
attention in this document has been paid to conflict over priorities 
that have accompanied the new emphasis on public service at this 
university. The report records ongoing university activi-»:ies and 
their reception by community groups to capture perspectives on the 
University of Pittsburgh and its legitimate functions. The 
implications for university structure with respect to the urban 
dimension and also for its official posture toward the 
community-at-large are summarized at the end of the report. 
(Author/PG) 
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UNIVERSITY GOVERNANCE AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



The subject of relations between universities and their urban communi- 
ties has created considerable interest in recent years. The following 
report represents a compendium of results from a research project designed 
to study interaction between one large urban university, the University 
of Pittsburgh, and its social environment. Before going into the research 
findings, a brief history of the development and objectives of the 
research progrsim is presented. 

The University-Urban Interface Program (UUIP) was officially launched 
in March, 1970.^ As a logical site for the study of an archetypical 
interface between an urban university and its surroxmding community, the 
University of Pittsburgh had several major advantages: 

(1) The University of Pittsburgh is located in a metropolitan 
area that is typically complex in its social-economic char- 
acter, its racial-ethnic diversity, and its governmental 
and institutional variety, 

(2) The University of Pittsburgh is clearly the comprehensive 
university to which its community looks. It is supported by 
local and private, as well as state funds. Most of its 
graduates not only come from, but remain in, the city area. 

(3) It is located in the heart of the city, continguous to the 
area^s largest black ghetto. 

(k) It is a university which was, and is, officially committed to 
and deeply engaged in a multifaceted effort to improve "social 
justice". Consequently, it was, and is, experiencing virtually 
all the internal and external pressures that the urban crisis 
has spawned. 

(5) It. was, and is, in the process of major physical expansion which 
has intensified the impingement of university and urban community. 



Finally, and what made the opportunity unique, is that the University 
of Pittsburgh had already prepared itself to impose a research and evaluation 
design upon those of its operations which were especially relevant to the 
interface of a university and its surrounding community. 



•^U. S, Office of Education Grant, Contract No. 0EG-2-9-.i|50725-1027, 
Project No. 80725. 

^-^^-See especially Albert C. Van Dusen, Program Development and Public 
Affairs at the University of Pittsburgh, July, 1972. 
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"Immediately follov/ing his appointment: in 1967, Cbancellor Wesley 
U. Po:^var had requested an inventory of existing University programs relating 
to urban development^ and, in subsequent Gtatements, policy directives and 
budget cormnittments, has given substance to the Univer.s Ltiy ' s pledge to 
better the welfare of the urban comiTiunity in general and, ia particular, 
to advance the cause of social justice. 

Early in the effort, a University Council on Urban Programs (UCUP) 
had b4en established under the chairmanship of the Vice Chancellor for 
Program Development and Public Affairs. Additionally, the Chancellor 
requested faculty to examine how they could better help meet critical 
urban problems and to propose new programs. In response, over one hundred , 
detailed proposals requiring new funding were submit ted . 

The offices cf the Provost, the Vice Chancellor for Program Develop- 
ment and Public Affairs, and the Director of Planning evaluated the proposals 
and prepared a j.ist of the ones they felt merited funding. Presentations 
were made to potential donors, and funds were secured which enabled some 
divisions of the University to move beyond mere volunteer efforts, 

Despite these accomplishments, by early 1969, the University was still 
seeking ways to make its commitment more explicit, to determine what role 
the University should play in the community and to mobilize its resources to 
perform that role/' (University-Urban Interface Program Brochure, 1972:1-2) 

It was in this atmosphere of continuing concern with the appropriate 
role for the University and the mobilization of resources to meet what has been 
termed *^the urban challenge'*, that the University-Urban Interface Program came 
into being at Pitt. "Interface" potentially covers a very broad spectrum 
of contacts between the University and the community, and this is certainly 
the case at Pitt. The University of Pittsburgh is an extremely large 
insticution. In 1972, the student enrollm.ent was over 31,000, and faculty 
numbered more than 1600. The complexity of the University is demonstrated 
in part by the number of semi-autonomous divisions within the institutional 
structure. Besides the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the College of Arts 
and Sciences, there are schools of medicine, law, nursing, public health, 
social work, business, dental medicine, education, engineering, public 
affairs, library sciences, health-related professions, pharmacy, and general 
studies. Because of this diversity the governance structure of the 
institution is necessarily highly complex, involving many levels and channels 
of authority and influence. 

Since it would be impossible to study all forms of interaction between 
this complex organisation and the many groups in its urban environment, the 
developers of the proposal for the University-Urban Interface Program had 
to select specific areas for research out of the vast array of potential 
opportunities. After careful consideration, five priorities were selected 
as a "sampling^* of types of engagement between the University and the 
community. These priorities were defined as: 

1« Minority and Community Services 

2. Campus Development 

3. Communications 
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k. Long Range Community Goals 

5. University Governance for Commimity Relations 



Relatively brief descriptions of the several priorities are presented 
below to provide a general orientation concerning the activities involved. 
An important distinction to be kept in mind is that there are two elements 
involved in the descriptions. On the one hand, there are the ongoing 
activities in the particular project or program, and, on the other, there 
are the methods by which research is being carried out on these activities. 
UUIP did not operate or finance the projects; its function, rather, was to. 
study their impact and to chronicle the process of development. The 
descriptions of the priorities are an adaptation from the UUIP Brochure. 



Communications : The goal of this research project was to explore the 
perceptions of the University held by its various publics, to measure changes 
in perception and ascertain the causes of those changes, to analyze the 
discrepancies between these perceptions and the reality of the University, 
and then to suggest ways of communicating to each of the University's 
publics a more realistic and accurate impression. The University's publics 
are many and diverse; they include businessmen, labor unions, professionals, 
religious groups , minorities, nationality groups, foundations, local govern-- 
ment, alumni, parents of students, and four groups within the University 
itself (students, faculty, administrators, and staff). 

As the University begins to take a more active part in helping to solve 
societal problems, it requires, perhaps more than ever before^ the sympa- 
thetic understanding of those who provide its moral and financial support. 
And as the community becomes a more active participant in University affairs, 
it becomes increasingly necessary for the University to understand its 
assumptions and priorities. The University's formal communications program 
is intended to assist in building this two-way understanding. 

UUIP analyzed these channels of communication^ assessed the information 
flowing through them, and defined the publics they are reaching or failing 
to reach. Staff members have systematically analyzed the content of a 
variety of publications — the student paper, the bi-weekly University news- 
paper, the quarterly alumni paper, the newsletter for parents of students, 
the commuter student paper, news releases issued by the Office of I^ews 
and Publications, and articles about the University appearing in the city's 
two daily papers- -in an attempt to determine the kinds of messages about 
the University seen by its various publics. They also have conducted 
several surveys among students, residents, and alumni in an attempt to 
ascertain the instruments of coramujiication upon which they depend /"or 
information about the University and to define their image of the Vniversity 
and its mission. 



Ccunpus Development : The necessity for imiversities to expand their 
physical facilities has made for often explosive relations with their 
neighbors, not only at the University of Pittsburgh, but at Columbia, 
Duke, and around the country. Erection of new university buildings has 
a major impact on the surrounding community's aesthetic chciracter, its 
commercial enterprises, its citizens, its public transportation, and its 
cultural activities. 

At the time UUIP began operations, the Forbes Field Complex — a major 
physical expansion of the campus into an area which previously 'housed a 
stadium for the city's professional athletic teams — was already scheduled 
and largely funded. This project was naturally chosen as a target for 
UUIP research; others were a proposed dormitory, a building to house the 
Department of Chemistry, and .a proposed addition to the medical complex. 
Each of the projects was in a different stage of planning — ranging from 
an established plan which was about to be implemented and therefore allowed 
very little latitude, to a long-rajige building objective in which it was 
still possible for the commimity to collaborate. 

UUIP researchers attempted to identify the consequences of campus 
expansion and to map the complex interaction within and among University, 
commimity, and government groups. Research has been conducted by obser- 
vation of negotiating groups, attendance at public meetings, and inter- 
views with key personnel. The staff also exchanged information with 
researchers who are studying caunpus expansion at other universities. 
Social area analysis of the Oakland area also was done. 

Minority and Community Services : UUIP activity within this priority 
concentrated on four projects which have been labeled Operation Outreach. 
These projects represent only a few of the numerous special prograuns under- 
taken by the University. One of the research aims in each of the four 
Outreach projects is to view the interactions among the three entities 
involved — the University, the community, and the target agency or group. 
The projects are: 

Outreach One: Project Right Start : This project was stimulated 
through the directive fl'om the University administration to academic depart- 
ments to submit research proposals dealing with social or racial injustice. 
Acceptance of a Psychology Department proposal led to plans for a program of 
early detection and prevention of psychological problems in young children 
within the Hill District, a predominantly black coram^^ity. Operations 
have begun on a small .scale — a director has been hired, community support 
has been built, and Right Start paraprofessionals are working with a still 
limited number of .children — and expansion is ^planned. 

The UUIP staff documented the process of building Project Right Start, 
largely through examination of available written materials, field obser- 
vations, and extensive interviewing of project personnel. 
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Outreach Two; School of Social Work- -Neighborhood Centers 
Association (NCA ): The North Side of Pittsbiirgh has been the center of 
considerable tiarmoil over the past few years, j ^ Enormous sums of money 
have been invested in the area— in a new sports stadium, public housing, 
schools, a commimity college, a large shopping center , . high-.rise apartments, 
high^irays, etc. —but many of these resources, for all their benefits, have 
aggravated social and economic problems for North Side residents. Conflicts 
among races, between and among income groups, and between government and 
citizens flair up continually. 

Neighborhood Centers Association (NCA), a community organization 
funded by the Community Chest, helps to deal with neighborhood problems 
such as housing and racial conflict. The University's School of Social 
Work agreed in 1970 to work cooperatively with NCA on North Side problems 
because the area represented a xmique opportimity for the education of 
young urban professionals in a crucible containing critical needs, agency 
collaboration, and supervised field placement. The School is attempting 
to develop and test models of intervention in commimity development 
projects, gather in-depth information about the special characteristics 
of the North Side, learn the expectations and priorities of community 
residents, and, finally, use all of this information to help NCA develop 
policy and programs that use the School's expertise. 

UUIP researchers participated with NCA for a full year, gathering 
data for subsequent analysis. The results of this analysis include: an 
interpretive history of NCA as a social service agency, description of 
coramimity problems, evaluation of the successes and failures of a few 
representative comraimity projects, analysis of the process of placing 
commimity workers in the field, and suggestions as to ways in which the 
University can best assist the agency and the community in the resolution 
of their problems. 

Outreach Three: Student Consultant Projec t (SCP ): SCP was 
foimded in the Fall of 19^ by a group of students in the Graduate School 
of Busiiiess for the purpose of providing free management consulting services 
to small businessmen and industrial entrepreneurs in the city's economically 
depressed black neighborhoods. The student consultants are both black and 
white; their clients are almost exclusively b^lack. The goals of the organi- 
zation range from the general — opening another chamnel of coramxmication 
and cooperation between blacks and whites and between the University and 
the community- -to the specific — the development of a black economic base 
in Pittsburgh. 

In addition to providing free consulting services, SCP sponsors 
special programs and courses on managerial t<^chniques and problems; refers 
its clients to other agencies when specialized professional comrpetence 
seems to be called for; disseminates information to clients on ways of 
obtaining goods and services through governmental agencies and other sources; 
has completed a pilot study of the black business community in the city's 
Hill District; and is in the process of establishing a credit union. 
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UUIP has collaborated in research on the Student Consultant Project 
by supporting analyses of operations, periodically intervieving key per- 
sonnel from the business school and from SCP. and by studying available 
written material. UUTP res^earchers attended the project's staff meetings. 
Additional research focused on the reciprocal relationships existing 
between SCP and community businesses and agencies. 

Outreach Four: Clarifying Environments Program (CEP ) : The 
Clarifying Environments Program (CEP) is an innovative attempt to intro- • 
duce theory and practice developed in the University's learning research 
laboratories into a ghetto school. The program focuses on the improvement 
of the educational environment of the urban poor and minority groups and 
the training of indigenous paraprofessional staff as administrators, and 
aims at a long-range goal of developing a theory of human problem- solving 
and social interaction. Implementation of the program depends upon community 
support at both the grassroots level and within the upper echelon, 

UUIP examined the linkage patterns among the University, the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education, the Model Cities Program, foundations, and contacts 
among other community organizations j groups, and citizens rari.ging from 
local neighborhoods to prominent leaders. A mapping of CEP's community 
relations and the general impact of its innovative theory and technique 
on the community and its institutions also are explored. Data on the 
project was collected through reports from participant observers , visits 
to the project, and inteiviews with key persons in concerned organizations. 



Community Long--Range Goals : The aim of this project was to establish 
a reliable system for identifying the community's long-range goals and 
develop a model for continuous University-commimity cooperation on urban 
problem-solving. The major activity of this project has been the sponsor- 
ship of a series of forums bringing together community leaders and faculty 
members to discuss topics of common concern. The four forums focused on 
"Conflict Management", "The Administration of Justice", "Health Services", 
and "Community Goals and Government of the Metropolis" . For each of the 
forums 3 background papers were prepared which examined the problems in 
detail and recommended ways in which the University and the community might 
work together to solve them. A summary of the proceedings of the forums 
was published and circulated to participants. A survey was also conducted 
among community "influentials" concerning civic changes in Pittsburgh. 
Research was conducted on the Goals Project by meajis of participant obser- 
vation at the Forums, socio-metric analysis j and access to project files 
and meetings. 



University Governance for Community Relations : The final task for the 
University-UrbanT Interface Program was to integrate the information collected 
in order to analyze issues in the area of governance for community relations 
and to determine the degree of comrplexity with which the institution is 
dealing, to assess the effectiveness of its current response, and to identify 
ways of improving that response. 
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Conceptually, the program utilized an institution-building perspec- 
tive that provides a framework for studying variables such as objectives, 
resource allocation, personnel, leadership, and organizational structure 
and linkages vrithin different contexts. Methods used include survey 
research, content analysis, regiolar focused interviews with key persons, 
analysis of comparative programs in other institutions, social area - 
analysis, and concurrent evaluation. Different' methods were used in 
specific projects. 
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The yifth Priority; University Governance and Community Relations 

In this report, the focus is on the fifth ozvl l/xsl priority for the 
University-Urban Interface Program. In this chapter the findings from 
ccnirnuni cations 5 cavupus development, rainority and comraunity ^eirioes, and 
the goals project will be drali^m upon to mcd:e more general obse "vation^ on 
Uaiversity-coirimuniby relations. Additional data >rhich have been co2.j.ected 
not only at Pitt but also at other institutions vri,ll also be used to give 
as broad a picture as possible. The implications for University structrre 
with respect to the urban dimension and also for its official post are 
tovP3,rd the commimity-at-large \u.ll be summarized at the end of this 
report. 

For research purposes, we wanted not only to record ongoing lJn:lversity 
activities and their reception by community groups, but also to c-^h^h 
perspectives on the University of Pittsburgh and its legitiirdite sanctions. 
Tae reasons for this latter emphasis were severalfold. There are a nioraber 
of groups and individuals who at least feel that they have a claim to 
influence decision-making in the University. They may be internal groups 
who claim membership in the University commuriity, or they may be external 
to it. There are different grounds on which pressure may be exerted by 
these sources. The pressures also have varying weights depending on how 
much Pittsburgh — or any university — must draw on that particular source 
for support. Perhaps the most complicating factor is that the University 
does not^ at least certainly not in the case being studied here, by any 
means ride on a "sea of consensus*'; rather there are dj.fferent and seme- 
times conflicting perspectives on legitimate priorities and responsi- 
bilities. In the chapter on communications ^ this issue has been covered 
in a discussion of the various University publics and their needs. 

Beyond the existence of multiple pressures or demands from many 
sources, it is also important to emphasize that this study took place 
at a time when universities , particularly urban universities , were being 
subjected to strong pressures for change. They were being asked to 
reform their curricula and to have better teaching and more ^^relevant" 
co^orses. They were being told that they should be more responsive to 
the needs and concerns of their immediate neighbors, particularly with 
reference to the use of physical space. More fundamentally , however, 
tvfo general demands have been voiced which stemmed from groxri-ng concern 
over the "urban crisis": the problems being experienced in the nation's 
cities. In connection with discrjjnination, institutions for higher 
education were called upon to be more inclusive in their admissions 
policies so that members of groups who had in the past seldom been enabled 
to attend universities and colleges would be increased proportionately. 
The federally-initiated Affirmative Action Program developed guidelines 
for this effort. Not only were institutions of higher education being 
pressured to recruit from formerly excluded groups, but they were also 
ashed to develop special programs to help sustain those not fully quali- 
fied through the educational process. At the same time, employment 
practices were to be altered to ensure increased opportunities for those 
groups who were underrepresented among faculty find other personnel. 
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In addition lo reforming curriculti and bein:]; marc incluoive in 
a^iGSions and er.iployTr.ent policies j i.'ni\/rcrsities vrerc pre:-:r>m'od to becorce 
"involved in the solution of urban prob;?cins. linivcrsiti'j:? v/'ere to UGe 
their resources and accuinulated laio;vledge to help iiriprove.' the social end 
physical envircnraent by active inter^/ention in the commvjnii by, carrying 
out service and applied research activities. In thiij connection, the 
Comraission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Widcile S bates 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools visited the 'Fnlversity of 
Pittsbtirgh in February and March of 1971 to help the institution evaluate 
its progress on the lorban dimension. 

The University of Pittsburgh has tried to rise to the challenge 
although it has not been able to manage the coordinated ^ confident approach 
v/nich some of its official policy statements might suggest. The reasons 
for this are many and probably impossible to document. Ho^>rever5 the data 
collected by the University-Urbain Interface Program shed some light on 
i;he difficulties encoujat€ired, both from ifithin ^xnd without the University, 
when an attempt was made to introduce new goals on top of established ones. 
In this chapter-, a:-.i institution-building framework will be used 
and the point 0/: r-^ference mil be the University as a system rather than, as 
in other program reports!, particular projects or programs studied in the 
course of the researcn. More specifically, the focus is on efforts by 
members of the University to change the jjnstitution in the direction of 
becoming more responsive to the community in which it resides. An 
important point to remember is that these efforts were generated through ^ 
criticism by particular groups both within and without the University. 
Not all of this criticism was '. lewed as justified, but it was loud and 
forceful. Resistsince and reservations to some of the demanded chsmges 
were muted. Uot only at Pitt, but across the natioii university spokes- 
men voiced a commitment to end racism and sexism, to malce curricula 
more relevant, and to devote themselves to service to the urban popu- 
lation. Moving through the variables in the institution-building model, 
the following pages vri.ll illustrate some of the internal ,and external 
exigencies in implementing the "urban dimension" at. the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Coals (or Doctrine ) 

Beginning in the fifties, but with greatly increased momentum by 
the late sixties. University of Pittsburgh spokesmen have expressed a 
commitment to help find solutions to urban problems. In 1968, Chancellor 
Posvar spoke of a ^^nei^ era of public involvement of the University" and 
of a University-wide commitment to this new goal. The recently-issued 
Report of the Chancellor, 1972 , reaffirms the urban mission of the 
University: 



•^There is no implication intended that Pitt \^^as alone in its efforts 
to respond to these pressures. \^hole \Aolumes have been devoted to the 
ways universities in the United States have reacted. See, for example, 
Joseph G. . Coleman and Barbara A. \^^heeler, (eds.), P hunan Uses of the 
University , Ne\f York: Eraeger Publishers, 1970; ancTTvight R. Ladd, 
C haage in Educational Policy , Berkeley: Carnegie Com:Qission on Higher 
O Eiducution, 1970. 
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In assessing the Linique acacleitiic sbrengths 
of the University of Pittsbiirgh, the noeda of 
world society that are shaping modern scholar- 
ship, and the University's o^-m constituencies 
for teaching 5 research j public service, and 
institutional support, one fact begins to 
emerge "^vith startling clarity. 

Pitt has the potential to become the proto- 
typical i^jnerican university concerned with the 
problems of urbanisation. 

Urbanization- -the increasing congestion of 
people in relativelj'- confined areas of space — 
may well serve as the unifying theme for the most 
significant dilemmas confronting educated men and 
women today. It embraces ^ for example, the entire 
spectrum of activities that society undertakes to 
control the human environment ^ from housing design 
through city planning to pollution abatement. It 
embodies the major systems of modern life, includ- 
ing the production of goodSj the administration of 
justice, and the delivery of health care. It 
includes the satisfaction of society's esthetic 
and social needs, in the concert hall and museuun, 
or on the playing fields. 

Within its range fall most of the major 
problems of society: deficiencies in employment 
and job distribution, failures of the transpor- 
tation system, the need for industrial development, 
housing decay, the problems of the aged and the 
infirm, mental health services, and poverty. 
( Report of the Chancellor, 1972 :3) 

In his introductory remarks, the Chancellor states that the tradi- 
tional emphasis of the University remains unchanged: 

There is no intent here to shift the emphasis 
of the University from fundamental scholarship to 
more applied, "service-oriented*' activities. 
Rather, we are talking about adding an urban 
dimension to the intellectually rigorous, high- 
quality approaches of traditional scholarship, 
with the same standards that have made such 
scholarship the wellspring of human achievement 
in the past. Whatever service benefits result 
from this activity will be in a sense, "incidental". 
But e:qperience has sho^m that such service, 
emanating from basic scholarship, is in the long 
run most productive for human needs, and it is 
the kind of service that is the unique product 
of the University's mission. ( Report of the 
Chancellor, 1972 :^) 
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Yet the report throughout emphasizes the urban Jinicnsion with refer- 
ence to progi'arn development and curriculum change. Tovr.ircl the end of his 
introductory reraarks, the Chancellor adds-. 

But adding to the subject matter of 
traditional scholarship is not enough. 
Advanced urban society also requires that 
v/e make an assault on the traditional forms 
of learning. New ways must be found for 
^'packaging'' education. ( Report of the 
Chancellor, 1972:8) 



A part of the new CT^a, too, were the University-Community Educational 
Prograjns, esta'L lishe^d to provide educational opportunities for diijadvan- 
taged students. Pitt had coiLnitted itself in the sixties to opening up 
its admissions poixcies for minorities and the poor and has also provided 
some specia.7 tutoring programs for aspi^itig students who were not quali- 
fied to irom^ 'iiate3,y enter regular undergraduate programs. The Chancellor 
mentions U-Ct^P in his introduction, as well as the Office of Urban and 
Community Servicer^ which 'v^as established to provide an arm into the 
commimity with particular attention to the needs of minorities and the 
poor. In the body of the report, references were also made to new women's 
studies programs and to the expansion of continuing education programs 
for adults. 

In general, the dominant themes in the report reflect those empha- 
sized during the three years the University-Urban Interface Program has 
been in operation at the University. C"urricula are becomj,ng more flexible, 
new courses relevant to the urban scene have been introduced, and professors 
are adopting innovative teaching methods. Professional schools ajad 
University centers and institutes are increasing their efforts on the 
urban scene^ developing new programs and/or expanding older ones. There 
is a n^w University Center for Urban Research, Programs in education 
and fair emrployment for special groups are not mentioned quite as 
prominently as in the past several years. For example, the Affirmative 
Action Program, designed to aid minorities and women in the University, 
is not mentioned at all in the report^ although it has received consider- 
able attention in previous years. 

All in all, however, the goals stressed in this latest report reflect 
a preoccupation with the urban scene as the focal University priority. 



Programs 

The [Jniversity-Urban Interface Program had to set limits to the scope 
of its research into the relations between the community and the University. 
It involved only a small research team operating on a rather modest budget. 
In the other program reports, some of the more recent efforts of the 
University have been chronicled in detail for the areas selected;*- With 
reference to Campus Envelopment, the University has been seen to struggle 
with the problem of if and how much to involve its immediate neighbors in 
planning the use of physical space, and finally, if haltingly, to arrive 
at what coiild be a permanent basis for conferring regu3^rly with Oakland 



*See, for example, Final Report , University of Pittsburgh: University- 
Urban Interface Program, June, 1973. 
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(community groups. The four outreacli ];rojGc{:s rei'lecbc;] se'/eral different 
attempts by Univeroifcy personnel to move out into the conuniLnioy to offer 
direct services with rather different degrees of success. Secondary 
goals for these projects were to provide useful educational experiences 
for students and to conduct applied resc^arch. The Community G^Dals Project 
brought community and imiversity representatives together to discuss 
pressing local problems ^ but failed in its long-range objective of 
establishing a permanent basis for multi-group cooperative action on 
urban problem-solving. In connection with communications, it \vras found 
that^ while some individuals were satisfied vath the information they 
received through the Office of Alumni Affairs and through University- 
published media, others were still urging that more information be made 
available and that new ways be found to give the public access to the 
University. 

The areas focused on for the research, however, are only a few of the 
many in which University-^community interaction takes place. The Interface 
Program, therefore, also tried to cast its net somewhat more broadly with 
respect to inquiring about urban-oriented ciorricula and service--re search 
activities. The program carried out a study (Sugg, 1973) of internships 
or "experiential learning" programs at the University of Pittsbiorgh. 
Such programs are designed to give students a commimity placement in 
addition to classroom experiences. Community placements are intended to 
enrich student curricula by giving them a first-hand knowledge of the 
area in which they will be working upon graduation. Although few such 
placement programs exist as yet at the undergraduate level, the study 
showed that Pitt professional schools were continually workijng to 
expand old programs and implement new ones. These efforts represented 
both an updating in curricula in terms of relevance to the urban scene 
and an increase in the use of professional school students in service 
capacities. The University-Urban Interface Program also collected 
various materials from eajrlier inventories and other soiorces to organize 
a preliminary University-Urban Inventory as a possible model for regular 
updating of information on research and services being carried out in 
the community on a University-wide basis. Even though this inventory, 
as it stands, is far from complete, the number and variety of activities 
related to the urban dimension is quite astonishing. In fact, it is 
interesting to note that the University Council on Urban Programs identi- 
fied a sizeable number of efforts related to urban problems in its own 
inventory which "v^as compiled as early as 1968. (See chart overleaf) 

The evidence from UUIP ress?arch, then, tends to support the belief 
that urban goals are reflected in the activities of the University. At 
the same time, however, it should be noted that urban efforts are not so 
much University-vrLde as concentrated In certain areas of specialization. 
Many of the efforts, too, have run into trouble of various kinds. Some 
continue to exist but precario'i:.3ly, others may have to be cut back, wh.lle 
still others have failed altogether to reach stated goals. The urb.an 
dimension has taken root in the University but does not seem to be as 
firmly established as some might >rLsh. Some of the reasons for this become 
apparent in connection with illustrations from the data collected dixring 
the course of the research. 



•^'This inventory has been circulated to a number of interested adminis- 
vratorSj deans,, and faculty for ?ommerii^: and recommendations. ^^Jhen all of 
'hcse reactions have been coU.ected, they will be turned over, along with 
;hc inventory, to the UnivertJity for consideration for future use. 
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Leader shj.p 

A large contemporary urban university presents a complex management 
situation not easily understood by oucsiclers, or^ Tor that maUter, insiders 
To quote from a recent report on so'^er nance at the University of Pittsburgh 

ITie confusion of the "well-infoiTr.ed" 
may res^olt from exaggerated expectations 
for order and smooth processes derived from 
images associating universities vrith l^xiowledge^ 
v/isdom and logic. In fact^ it may be that 
universities are ^'deliberately not organized". 
They may be examples of "non-organization" 
produced by the diversity of .academic interests 
they embrace and the acceptance---at least 
intez^nally----of the legitimacy of their ques- 
tioning function. 

To be sure, some internal management and 
service functions are presumably ^'organized" 
and centrally administered — business operations, 
physical plant maintenance^ jnyroll, auditing, 
security, and the like. Deliberate non- 
organization" refers to the processes in the 
educational axeas. If valid, the non-organiza- 
tion characteristic provides a major clue to 
explain the distress and misperceptions by 
diverse critics of "the University of Pittsburgh'*, 
or any particular University target of the moment. 
\^hat they see as conspiracy, lack of ideological 
or service commitment, or inefficiency is simply 
the my a heterogeneous university conducts its 
learning missions. In a sense, "the University'^ 
is the sum of its diversity. (CarroU, 1972) 



In the same report an extensive exploration of the governance process at 
Pitt is included which need not be repeated here.^ A chart :'..3 presented 
overleaf in this chapter to give at least some 'mpression of the complexity 
of the administrative structure. Iflaen the Chamcellor, -who is a'^^ter all 
the spokesman for the University, spetiks of a University-wide coinmitment 
to certain goals such as a '^nevr era of public involvement", he presumably 
does not intend to convey that all personnel in the University are strongly 
committed to this goal — or for that matter, even committed at all. Yet, 
thi^ is often the v?ay such statements are inteirpr^eted by the public. 
As the quotation above stresses, the University does not and cannot speak 
with one voice. There are too many specialized interests and objectives 
involved. Too, the very values of the University affirm the right to 
dissent and encourage open expression of differences of opinion. Dissent 



->^See especially pp. 26-65 in Holbert N. Carroll, A Study of the 
Oovei^nance of the University of Pittsburgh , Pittsburgh, Pa.: University 
of Pittsburgh, 1972. 
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is corjsideroci appropriate in a universi;:y contoxr. — a ?ionnauivo oriontation 
which can work to institutional disa^ivantage when cc^riic- reaches the 
level at v/hich it attracts the attention of the public media. ^ 

Disagreement over University f^oals, at least at Pitt, is not con- 
fined to obstreperous students and a handi\£L of radical facility. The 
University-Urban Interface staff conducted regular interviews wida some of 
the key administrators responsible for facets of University-community 
relations and found, even among the rather small group available for 
periodic interviews ^ a variety of opinions on hovr relations should be 
conducted. One of the factors here, undoubtedly, ^^nris that probably never 
before had university a dm inistrators all over the country been subjected 
to so many different claims. Each of the key administrators in our 
study, depending on his/her particular position, v^as likely to have a 
different perspective on -vjhich claims needed most attention, given the 
seeming impossibility of honoring all. Vith perhaps one exception, all 
of the key adminlstratcr-^ ;'i:c:?r^;ed to feel '^;hat the Chancellor's lead 
tomrd more community iri/olv'einent should be followed, but some were 
distinctly more cautious in this respect than others. In the interviews, 
campus e:icpansion, the use of University facilities by corarauiiity groups, 
communications and public relations, expanding and more inclusive enroll- 
ment, the multi-group nature of the urban Pittsburgh scene, and the 
allocation of budgetary resources were dominant themes. Campus develop- 
ment was a particularly core spot during the course of Interface Program 
research, and some of the points of difference on this subject may be 
illuminating. Administrators were generally sensitive to the argument 
that the University had to be more responsive to community needs in terms 
of physical space use. However, they disagreed smong themselves about 
the extent to which community groups should be involved in planning and 
also about which gi'oups should be considered to legitimately represent 
the Oakland community where the new facilities were to be erected. 
VHien People's Oakland — the original group which arose to protest Pitt's 
plans — ^was organized, some favored entering an immediate dialogue with 
this group, while others hesitated because they q_uestioned this group's 
claim to representation for the total' Oakland community.-^ A related 
issiie was how to weight inputs from various sources: community groups, 
the City, and the General State Authority. Lack of consensus contribu- 
ted to uncertain and sometimes contradictory moves by the University with 
a resultant loss in time and money. Eventually, a compromise was found, 
but the problem of pleasing^ multiple groups defies simple solution, and 
although expansion is now going fortvard under an amended plan, there 
are still ripples of conflict around this area. 

To use another example central to the concerns of the research, the 
criticism of the University also evoked an interjial disagreement over the 
University media. Some administrators felt that the University at this 



*^In his address as retiring president at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems in New Orleans in August, 1972 , 
Albert K. Cohen cogently related the decline of public support to univer-,^ 
sities' "airing their problems and grievances in public'^ rather than 
confining the discussion and solution to internal groups. 

^In fact, a small group of OalU.and residents did organize briefly 
pn yp" v/hich espoused carrying out the University expansion as originally planned. 
^£yji^ The intent of this group was the direct opposite of that of People's Oakland. 
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point in its liistoiy needed all the favorable publicity it; coald possibly 
get J and that Uni\''er'sity publications should devote themselves exclusively 
to the public relations f\mction of promoting a positive linage of the 
University. Others, hovrever, argued that both the University and the 
general public \fould oe ser/'ed best by hearing different perspectives on 
any given situation, er.d that, in any case^ a University audience was 
too sophisticated, to place credibility in strictly public relations 
items. Although this argument developed briefly into a minor crisis, 
the Office of Hews and Publications continues to follow a policy of 
objective exposition by general consent. 

The problem of the multi-group nature of the urban scene intruded in 
every decision made by administrators in the course of the research. 
V/hatever the University did, it was likely to tread on sombody^s toes 
and come ijuader critical fire. Some administrators argued that this tos 
inevitable, and that it was better to take some action than none at all. 
Others felt that the ^'territory" should be caref\illy mapped and the 
appropriate groups consulted before any moves were taken. But who were 
the appropriate groups'? Again viewpoints and perspectives of the various 
office-holders varied and appealed to depend in large part on the respon- 
sibilities of the particular office. The administrators interviewed 
certainly agreed in one area, and that vras that the University could not 
do everything which was asked of it. A fundamental concern with the need 
to share responsibilities with other organizations and agencies led to the 
planning and implementation of the Goals Project. 

Not sujrpri singly, many administrative disagreements had to do with' 
budget allocation which necessarily ixavolved differences in priority 
ranking for University activities, depending on where the administrator 
"sat". It is to be expected — perhaps indeed to be preferred — that the 
holder of a given office will tend to see the duties of that office as 
crucial to the welfare of the University. Nevertheless , under these 
conditions J budget allocation is a source of discord. 

In the years dioring which this research took place , the loudest — 
and in some insteinces, very powerful — pressures on the University centered 
around the need for "involvement in community and urban problems" and 
for "social justice". The latter rubric included altering admissions 
and employment practices with special attention to upgrading minorities, 
the disadvantaged, and someTj^iiat later in time, women. The official 
policy of the University has emphasized changes in these directions. 
But official policy needs support of varying types and levels if the 
goals are to be carried out. In the interviews with key administrators, 
University-Urban Interface Program researchers saw no evidence that the 
administrative leadership of the University in the sector of community 
relations was not basically in accord with the new directives. Discussion 
of the interview content has focused on disagreements simply to demon* 
strate that even among this group it v?as difficult to find consensus on 
how and by what means and in what areas to move to become more community 
oriented and socially involved according to prescription. If consensus 
is difficult to mobilize even among a relatively small leadership cadre, 
the problem becomes both more acute and far more complex as one moves 
out to exajnine the views of others in the University membership groups, 
let alone the wider community and society. 
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i^'acots oi bills oomple:-: pictiu^e vrLll be o.\a::iine(l belovr as ("iryb the 
.internal Si-ructuro and Lhen the extorn•^3. J.irikages oi" the University ai^e 
considered. Ft maybe uselVL Lo upte here j hov^ever, l-.iiai; a 1972 survey 
oV facult;y members and adminisbrators showed a cieclded.Ly mixed level of 
satisfaction by both groups ^^rith the overall structure anv^ oper-dtion of 
governance at the Univer»sity.*^ The sources of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction about overall University governance are probably many. It is 



Table 1 



Are you satisfied vrith the overall 
structure and operation of 
governance at the University? 



Faculty (i) 
(N=103 ) 



Administration (^) 
(N=99) 



Yes 
No 

Not sure 
No response' 



39.8 

31.1 
25.2 

3.9 



h9^^ 
33.3 
13.1 



interesting to note in this connection that the great majority of faciilty 
do not attend Senate meetings (Carroll-, 1972:^^2)5 and that the reason 
most frequently given for this lack of attendance is that nothing very 
iraportant is discussed or decided there. Some faculty may be satisfied 
to have the top administration *'run the show'' wh:lle they attend to their 
ovm concerns, while others may feel that their voices should have more 
impact. Both faculty and administration may agree or disagree with the 
directions that the University seems to be talking. Budgetary consider- 
ations are certainly a primary focus vhich vrill now "be taken up in con- 
nection vnLth University resources. 



Resources 



Reading the Chancellor's Report of 1972 and scanning other documents 
and inventories of University programs and activities, it is sometimes 
difficult to believe that the University does not have practically i 'all mi ted 
monies to put to use at 'will* In fact^ however, f\indihg for the institu- 
tions of higher education in the nation has become increasingly problematic;, 
and Pittsburgh is no exception as subject to demajids to economize. -^^^ 



•^These results are from random samples of the faculty and of the 
administration at Pitt. See Holbert N. Carroll, op^ cit . , p. 33, 

•^"^In 1972, a motion -was made ajid passed in the Senate to appoint 
a committee to find ways of making this body more central to the decision- 
malting process. 

'X-)Hfin fact, newspaper clippings for content analysis in connection 
with this research show that there has been a yearly financial crisis 
since the inception of UUIP. 
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In 1973, a crisis has developed ac: both federal and st:ibc. {Tovoriimenns have 
decreased sui^port significantly, 'These de'/elopineni-s should not have coine 
as much of a surprise, hoivever, particularly mth respect to the state 
government. As early as 1971, -3- task force of the University Senate was 
already looking into the matter of facility productivity because it \ras 
obvious that the University ms facing a decline in public support, 
reflected in the cornments of state legislators, vrhich could eat into its 
resources: 

This effort reflected the uneasy feeling 
that an era of modest affluence for higher- 
education has ended and that more precise 
measures of faculty productivity are inevit- 
able. The experiences of recent years of 
public colleges sind universities in some 
states, where standards of productivity have 
been developed, should confirm the necessity 
for faculty members to anticipate more precise 
standards at Pitt and to press for a' strong, 
positive voice in their development. 
(Carroll, 1972:70) 



Sentiments concerning inequity may in part reflect reactions to periodic 
prodding about the need for economy, the need to increase faculty pro- 
ductivity, and so on, in the face on the expansive and optimistic nature 
of the reports on the development of the University's urban dimension. 

University membership groups may well wonder whether the University 
is not siphoning off monies for new programs at the expense of old ones. 
In point of fact, however, most of the University budget is pre-allocated 
and cannot be shifted around e^en by order of the Chajncellor . In 
launching the urban dimension, Pitt had Itittle budgetary leeiray to 
promote new efforts. Many of the centers, institutes, and programs, 
established and new, depend in liirge part if not entirely on outside 
funding. This dependence on '^^oft money'' is extremely helpful in aug- 
menting the budget when the social climate is favorable, but can cause 
severe strains when significant sources withdraw support. Dependence on 
soft money, which might reassure some interested persons as to the use of 
University funds, is not stressed in the Chancellor's Report and its 
importance would hardly be apparent to the average reader. Beyond the 
use of soft monies, the University has had to spread itself thin, and has 
had recourse, in some instances kno\-m to the research team, to the use of 
limited funding or "seed money" to start new urban programs which were 
unable to procure immediate adequate outside funding. The new University 
Center for Urban Research is a case in point. The University has agreed 
to provide some financial support for the first three years, but anticipates 
that the Center will then be able to manage its ovm support ( Report of the 
Chancellor, 1972 :23)* The present funding from Pitt is quite limited, 
and the Center must seek additional outside funding to carry out its 
present goals. 
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The seed money policy miiy be ii;aeL\U, in iniuiauin;/, v/ortiwhile eLTorts, 
but it also Trequenbly iuv^olves a "sinl-; or svmn^' apj^roach: eitlier pro;jocfc 
or program leaders establish outside support vithin a limited x^eriod or 
bhe activity must cease. IVo of -the projects chronicled by UlTIP may ser'/e 
to illustrate this point. One of the outreach projects, Project Right 
Start, sv^. As described earlier in uhis report, hov/ever, one of the 
costs >/"as that the director^ a clinical psychologist, beca/ne d^Jxing moib't 
of the early phase of the project a fund-raiser and propoGal-\^iter. 
'Because he \jiis constrained to concentrate on the problem of funding^ his 
professional skills could not be fu.lly utilised for primary project 
objectives. On the other hand, the Community Goals I^oject, after an 
initial successful effort to implement the first stage of its plans , 
sanlc, at least in terms of being able to move on to its original expli- 
cit long-range objectives. No alternative backers for the project were 
found after the Forums ^ although many participants felt that the activity 
should be continued. The research staff for UUIP do not have data sho^«r- 
ing how many programs have been L^.unched on a temporary University- 
support basis andj of these;, ho\^ many were eventually discontinued. It 
seems clear, hot^ever, that investing seed money involves risk-taking^ 
and that the University will share the blame for failures. Insofar as 
it depends on soft money and limited funding , then, the urban djjnension 
of the University is not securely established, a fact which may be obscured 
from possible supporters both inside and outside the University. 

The budgetary constraints on the University at this time aire also 
reflected in cutbacks which occurred for the Office of Development and 
Alumni Affairs and for the Office of Nevrs and Publications during 1972. 
Indeed, given the need for -increased financiaJ. and moral support, it 
seems most ironic that a university, pressed hard for resources to ful- 
fill a new role, should feel obliged to reduce monies to precisely those 
areas traditionally so useful to the University along the dimension of 
support mobilization. It would seem that there could be no better illus- 
tration of the "tight money" situation. Ironically, too, the Alumni Office 
Trns given the .responsibility for managing an additional large fund-raising 
drive despite the fact that i r^s staff had been reduced by one-third. 
Both offices, of course, had to reduce their activities which are directly 
relevant for University-^community relations. 

Both inside and outside the University^ there have been many who have 
"'jrged that the University had other resources, besides money, which could 
be brought to bear on urban problems. Faculty and students could use 
their knowledge and expertise in voluntary engagement in community service 
activities. Indeed there are tJiose in both groups who do so engage, and 
at first glance, it seems reasonable to assume that if more could be, 
mobilized to do the same, increased services coul'd he provided at no 
extra cost. Further reflection, however, suggests, that under present 
circumstances, this possibility is not re9j.istic. To take the faculty 
situation first, a recent study, ordered by the Pennsylvania state 
lesislature, showed that Pitt facia ty were averaging over 57 hours a 
week .fulfilling their professional responsibilities. Tlris heavy work 
lead must be combined with responsibilities in the faculty's private 
lives. At present, the University offers few incentives for voluntary 
G^ctivihies. Were the University to give "time off" for interested 
faculty, it x-rotild only be faced \rlth the need for additional personnel 
vrhich would again cost more money. Other incentives, such as the 
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z^ecognition of volunuary coutribuLioni: in coasicieriii^^ proinoLionis and 
raises^ are also not built iiito the syotem. Waafc a raciilty member does 
for the comnuiiity on his o>m incentive is regarded as a personal rather 
than a professional contribution. 

Ihe studeiit population also faces proble:as in connection vrith time 
and educational ad'y/'ancement. Most Pitt students are i^LLl-^time, and very 
many also work part-time to defray their cp.-m. e>rpenses. In many of the 
professional schools , internships or other experienUial learning programs 
do get students into community activioies which are part of the curri-- 
culiim. For the most part, ho^^ever^ "community service" on the part of 
students has to be on their own initiative and earns neither credits nor 
dollars • Most students simply do not feel they can afford voluntary 
activities on top of their other responsibilities, even when they hsve an 
interest in this direction. The pressures exerted by interested students 
for introduction of such activities into the curriculum have not been 
widely successful, The Student Consultant Prqject, reviewed in detail 
eexller^ is a good example. Project leaders have not yet been able to 
have the voluntary activities of the students integrated into curriculum 
credit even though the utility of the project seems to have been demon- 
strated by the response of the community members it •^•ra.s designed to 
serve. Without course credit, students have found it very difficult 
to invest their energies into the project activities at the level required. 
After the initial phase , it wa^s decided that money had to be found to pay 
student consultants a stipend for time expended, since most of those 
interested could not get iU.ong vrithout some regular income. It was 
mpossible for the biisiness students to manage a full academic load, a 
part-time paying job^ and a time-consuming volunteer effort. The 
University was able to offer the project a small amount of space and 
other resources, but money for student support had to be found outside 
the University. 

In its expansionary drive to implement an urban dimension, the 
University has also been greatly handicapped by a lack of space. The 
enormous grovrth of the student population following state-relatedness, 
vmich also required a marked increase in other personnel^ has put great 
stress on physical facility use. ITie events accompanying campus expan- 
sion greatly retarded efforts to provide sufficient space for University 
activities. In cases where cramping vras particularly acute, recourse 
VTas taken to rental space. This not only increased budgeting problems 
but also meant that University .faculties were scattered, and coordination 
efforts to alter and inrprove curricula vrere impeded. In the case of 
nev; programs or additions to old ones sponsored from the outside, the 
use of rental space meant a loss of overhead for the University and 
sometimes, av/"kvrard administrative arrangements. The University-Urban 
Interface Program, for example, has been lodged in two offices, separ- 
ated by several city blocks, causing communication and administrative 
problems. Even were the use of rental space an optiiaal solution, there 
is simply not enough money in the budget for the University to continue 
its building plans, maintain its present facilities, and provide adequate 
i\inding for rental. As a result, space is overutilized: faculty often 
have to share already- tight qiiarters, and there is seldom any place for 
st\idents, even those worldng as teaching assistants. The University 
•v^rned the faculty that it would be unable to provide additional research 
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:::j")ac:a in 1971: y<'--'-' i^' Is diTricuJ L to iiriajv^inc hov Ui<: urb?i.n d:unenc;iori can 
be implefnente-J r"-ii*thor irithouu rosearcti and .rcisecu'ch opei\aLion3 need sfjaoe. 

All i;hin;j,^; consiciered, then, the Univer^jity' s w.oves ha^/e taken place 
under adverse conditions which do not cceni to "be vfoll iinOerijtood hy those 
vho contribute to its support. P.ut besides the inadequacy in resources, 
there are other probleraa in the siippoi't t:yjl:eiQ which have bo do ^^^ith the 
University's Iceiitimabe responsibilities which nial-:e it difficult both to 
jnobilize adequo,te resoujrces and organi:::e and impj.einent basic chajiges. 
In this connection, some of the vievrs of internal constituencies of the 
University vrill be considered next. 

Personnel : In recent years, niaiiy boohs and articles have beeni 
WTitten about the University and its internal problems. Most of the 
writers have tahen the position that th'fi conflicts have occurred largely 
because "the University" was resistant to change. Although the University 
of Pittsbiorgh has been relatively peace.f\il compared to some universities, 
there has certainly been considerable, albeit low-! ^yed, argument ovor the 
directions which the University v/as talking or should tal:e. Program research, 
hovrever, did show that internal constituencies nevertheless coiild demon- 
strate complete consensus on vrhat should be the University's major priorities* 

To the four groups surveyed by Carroll-^ — students, faculty, adminis- 
trators, and trustees — the responses of the ?vlumni from the survey conducted 
by UUIP have been added for the table on the follovring page. The alumni 
are considered a "boundary" group, still having some stake in the University*s 
future, and making both direct and indirect inputs into University gover- 
nance, and therefore will be considered both here auid under linliages. The 
table. shows that the five groups, and actually it was a very large ma^jority 
of all five groups, agreed that the first two goals of the University were 
to provide a high quality four -year undergraduate education aind to provide 
graduate and professional and technical training. A clear majority of all 
groups, except the alumni, chose research as the third priority for the 
•University. For *all groups, two of the new goals, so strongly emphasized 
in recent official policy, conducting programs to alleviate ills in urban 
areas and conducting remedial and upgrading programs for those deprived of 
adequate educational opportunities, were plainly secondary to more tradi- 
tional goals. This does not at all mean that some members within these 
groups are not very much committed to newer goals , but it does indicate 
what, in the minds of the great majority surveyed, must be protected 
above all else, 

xhe Faculty ; Ihe University particularly needs the support of 
its membership groups if it is to operate successfully. We have no direct 
data on the morale of administrators and faculty at Pitt. The Carroll 
findings reported under "Lead.ership" , however, show that only about half 
of the administrators surveyed are satisfied \rith the overall governance 
of the University. This suggests some reservations in this group about 
policy direction. Among the faculty, satisfaction is far lower thaun among 
admlnstrators — only 40 per cent of those sampled are satisfied vrLth the 
overall governance of the University. 



*lhese data \«rere collected in 1970 and taken frc^rm: Carroll, op. cit», 
Appendixes, Secti.on V. \ ' 
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Question: Below are some o£ the possible goals the University o£ Pittsburgh 
might pursue. Suppose you were in a position to make vital 
administrative decisions at Pitt, how would you rank the following 
suggested goals? Please assign the number (1) to the one you feel 
is most important, the number (2) to the one you feel is next most 
important, all the way to the number (9) for the least important. 
Please assign a different number to each goal even though you may 
feel some goals are very close in relative importance. 



Ranks Assigned By: 
Alumni Students Faculty Administrators Trustees 



Provide a high quality four 
year undergraduate education 



Provide graduate and prof es- ' 
sional and technical training 
(doctors, Ph^D.'s, adminis- 
trators, public health 
specialists) 

Extend huirian knowledge 
through research 

Provide for parttime 
adult evening degree work 
and study 

Conduct programs to alleviate 
ills in urban areas 

Conduct remedial and upgrading 
programs for those deprived 
of adequate educational 
opportunities 

Provide undergraduate 
technical and professional 
training programs (under 
graduate business, social 
work, etc.) 



Conduct training programs in 
other countries in such 
fields as education, 

engineering, health 9 8 8 9 8 

Provide consulting and 
training services for 
governments, business, social 

agencies, etc. 8 9 9 8 9 



ERIC 
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Yet the iVxculty^ \/ho exercise hhe beaching!; ciiul retiefirch functions, are 
obviously the mo:3t crucial meiribers in carrying out the goals emphasised by 
Ihe publics s.ainplecl. It would not be at all surprising if faculty morale, 
v/as not very high. The faculty have been bhe targets of many of the com- 
plaints and exhortations to change, without much help in the vray of nei'T 
resources and incentives. On the contrary, recent years have seen pressures 
to increase teaching loads, threats to autonomy in hirj.ng and firing 
practices, increasing strictures for small but multiplying economies 
and comparatively low pay increases. In a recent issue of the Nevr York 
Sunday Times (May, 1973)) it was reported that academic faculties in the 
nation received only about half the rate of pay raise of the average 
worker in the United States. At this vrriting, faculty at Pitt have been 
V7"arned by the administration that the new budget does not even permit cost- 
of-living increases as it now stands. In times of high inflation, tliis 
necessarily means a reduced standard of living for faculty members and 
their families. 

Nevertheless, our data show that faculty have been very much involved 
in developing new courses and indeed revising entire curricula. Long 
hours in committee meetings have produced more flexibility for students 
and a decrease in required courses. All of these efforts have been 
fostered by the encouragement of the administration on the one hand and 
the demands of the students on the other. However, many of the* faculty 
have had serious reservations about the changes and whether they are 
actually benefitting students. 

Of particular concern has been the increased heterogeneity of the 
student population in terms of prior education and background.-^ As has 
been seen, most faculty put top priority on undergraduate teaching. 
Yet the conditions under more inclusive enroUiaents can be frustrating* 
Pitt does have some remedial programs for students who require specisJ. 
tutoring, but the programs are only sufficient for the more extreme 
cases. In informal talks, faculty member after faculty member has cited 
the problems of handling imdergraduate courses when the students taking 
the same course are very vaxied in terms of motivation, interests, and 
qualifications. What may be "repetitive" for some students is too 
"advanced and technical-" for others in the same classroom. Often the 
facvGLty member feels obliged to simplify his approach, thereby alienating 
more sophisticated students; who share his interests and decreasing. the 
rexTards in teaching for himself. 

Student evaluations are another recent device to measure faculty 
effectiveness, but they have in many cases only added to the confusion 
about student expectations. The Psychology Department at Pitt provides 
opportunities for students in the College of Arts and Sciences to rate 
the courses they take and the faculty who teach th^m and publishes the 
results. The professor so evaluated is quite often confronted with a 
"normal curve" type of response distribution. Students in the same 



•^Many universities are addressing this problem. See, for example, 
Kenneth A. Fel'Jman and Theodore M. Wexrcomb, The Impact of College on 
Students, Volume I , San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1969; and 
Burton R. Clark, Educating the Expert Society , Chicago: Chandler 
Riblishing Company, 1962. 
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course \rith the same professor are divided into those vrho think the course 
is excellent, those vrho think it is poor, and thooe who rate it somewhere 
in the middle. Bringing a T;d.der segment of socie'r/ into the student popu- 
lation fosters a demand for diversity which is not compatible v/ith econo- 
mizing in teaching loads, indeed quite the reverse. 

The push toward increased urban involvement has brought more students 
into coromimity activities, particularly in the graduate schools ^ although 
a few undergraduate departments are moving in this direction as well. 
The University-Urban Interface Program conducted a survey of "undergraduate 
departments and interviet-red faculty and administrators in some of the 
professional schools concerning such programs*^ All of the personnel 
interviewed were generally favorable to trends which showed a decidedly 
higher urban emphasis and an increased use of inner city placement sites 
as the foci of internship and other ^'experiential learning" programs. 
But they also stressed the resource problems which made the programs 
difficult to implement, at least in the perceived most desirable manner. 
Uppermost was a need for more faculty to supervise students and coordinate 
efforts. Hew to evaluate student performeince in altered or new programs 
effectively was also an area which was deemed to need more time and thought 
than was currently available. "Moving out into the community" on a larger 
scale, then, is accomplished when faculty are in short supply with the 
attendant strain of potentially "losing control" of student activities 
and progress. There are other problems in this area vis-a-vis the 
community which vrill be reviewed under linkages. 

The preliminary urban inventory collected by UUIP showed that many 
faculty are responding to community needs with activities ranging from 
seminars and consultations, through applied research which provides 
information to community groups, to the actual carrying out of service 
programs in the community. Probably the last named activity is the most 
difficult to accomplish because of its multi-purpose nature which com- 
bines learning and research with service. ^ We have seen that for Project 
Right Start, the Student Consultant Project, and the Clarifying Environments 
Laboratories, the directors have had to devote large amounts of time to 
fiscal and administrative activities since there was "no one else" avail- 
able to take care of such matters. This diversification creates an over- 
load on key persons and a drain on the implementation of the desired 
professional services. Such an overload necessarily heightens the possi- 
bility of difficulties or even failure since some of the many intricate 
tasks involved in getting established may be neglected. 

On the whole, it appears that many faculty have accepted the admini- 
strative policy which stresses the urban dimension, at least to the point 
of curriculum overhaul and innovation. Some, indeed, have gone consider- 
ably further and the multiplicity of activities is impressive • At the 
same time, there is reason to think that faculty morale is being lowered 



•^A summary of the findings from these interviews can be found in: 
r^ichael Sugg, Explorations in Experiential Learning , University of 
Pittsburgh: University-Urban Interface Program, May, 1973 ^ Part II, 
pp. 62-73. 

EKLC 
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in the fa^ce of criticism and the threcit oT ruiGtric: bionri on the one handj 
and the lack of adec^uate resourceti ajid revrards on the other. Some respon- 
sible faculty members openly worry that vrtiat looks like ^'more" in official 
reports about Pitt must, under the circumstances ^ have been accomplished 
at cor>ts as yet uncalculated. 

The Students : In recent years, much oi? the pressiu'e on the 
University to become more ^'relevant" and egalitarian has been coming 
from students. "Students^' have often been conceived of in the media and 
by student spokesmen as being of one mind in their conceptions of Khat 
ifould be desirable for the University. Our survey of a random sample 
of Pitt students (^=^4-59) <iid indeed show considerable stipport for the 
nevr trends emphasized in University official policy. There vras no 
complete consensus, but about tliree-fifths of the students in the sample 
felt that there should be more courses reflecting urban problems, that 
the faculty should become more involved in local affairs, and that 
students £?hould become more involved in local affairs. However, the 
survey did show some cleavages on importar.b dimensions in the community 
relations area. While per cent of the students thought the University 
should become involved in alleviating spciEil ills in urban areas, 30 per 
cent were against this trend. A sharper cleavage evolved in relation 
to whether there should be a special admissions policy for disadvantaged 
students. Here only ^4^+ per cent supported such a policy , while k7 per 
cent were against it. 

This latter point of disagreement within the student body probably 
also reflects the growing heterogeneity of the student body mentioned 
above in connection with faculty. Pitt has become more inclusive in 
its admissions, policy* By 1971^ half of the incoming freshmen were the 
children of working-class, non-college educated parents. The University 
of Pittsburgh— once a virtually "lily-white"' institution — now has a 
significant black population. Disadvantaged students have been recruited 
and placed in special tutoring programs with uneven, and as yet incom- 
pletely documented, success. Some of these students have gone forward 
into regular programs, others have idropped put, and still others have 
remained in their special status long beyond the anticipated period 
needed for "upgrading" their academic skills. 

But the problems in integrating the "new'^ and the "old" student body 
are discernible. Student drop-out rates are high at Pitt as in unjversi- 
ties across the nation. Some students at the University of Pittsburgh 
feel that the standards, and therefore the prestige, of the University 
are declining, and with them the value of a diploma from Pitt. Others 
complain that courses are too difficult and that professors and other 
students do not have the exposure to the life circumstances of newer 
types of students to enable them to relate to their needs. One problem 
is that the mass media have veiy much emphasized the advantages of a 
higher education for economic life chances. Consequently, many students 
are motivated to attend a university for a "ticket to success" (Burton^ 
1962:237--^3). Although this is understandable, at the same time a partial 
result is that some students are coming to colleges and universities with 
little prior preparation for what four years of higher education entails 
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and, consequently, having a painful time of it. For many reasons, students 
come to Pitt vranting different things and having different expectations 
-vfhich put them into conflict not only with faculty but vrith one smother. 
Thus, in spite of the apparent support for some of the changes in the 
University, there are obviously significant proportions of students v/ho 
are alienated, discouraged, or both. 

The student population declined slightly at Pitt during the last 
academic year and also tipped slightly again toward middle-class students, 
rather than the even split between working-class and middle-class students 
in freshman enrollments in 1971- Enrollment is expected to decline some- 
what more sharply for the next academic year. Part of the reason is the 
■^•rithdrawal of tuition grants at the federal level. Another reason may 
be the realization that achieving a B.A. is not a guarantee of a high- 
status Job. The extent to which increasing numbers of college graduates 
can be absorbed into the economic system has not been carefully thought 
out, and new graduates have found themselves driving trucks, working in 
factories, pounding typewriters, and so on.* What decreasing enrollments 
combined with a high dropout rate will mean to the future of i^iversities 
like Pitt which, after all, do receive a significant proportion of their 
monies from tuition is problematic. It does appear that universities 
face a more competitive future in appealing to a declining market. This 
is in sharp contrast to the expansionary situation in the recent past. 

Alumni : The University-Urban Interface Program's survey of alumni-^ 
showed support for Pitt in the sense that members expressed pride in the 
University and belief in its future. But the alumni also had reservations 
about the administration of the University. Only U5.5fo thought that the 
administration at Pitt was doing a fine job, while a very high 39 •3% 
said that they had no opinion on this statement, mother findings showed 
that alumni were particularly worried about the University's efforts to 
increase enrollments in order to include those formerly excluded. The 
great majority approved of this policy, but only if it could be implemented 
without impairing academic standards. 

Many of the alumni felt that they had insufficient information about 
University policies and programs. Concern with standards was strongly 
related to reservations about the University's urban dimension when cross- 
tabulations were made from the data with the relevant questions. Like 
the students, the alumni were split in their opinions on items in the 
questionnaire which were related to the urban dimension. Only 30 per cent 
favored a special admissions policy for disadvantaged students, while 



*To quote Wendell V. Harris in an article in the Clironicle of 
Higher Education on Janioary 15, 1973: "Both the immediate economic 
value and the social prestige of a college degree are diminishing. These 
may have been morally false values, but they have nevertheless been 
demonstrable values, and they have been compelling values for a great 
number of sibudents." 

^*The survey consisted of a stratified random sample of 3^000 alumni. 
939 (32 per cent) returned completed questionnaires. The full results of 
Q the survey may be found in Ttertha Baum and Barbara Jameson, A Survey of 
J^ the Alumni of the University of Pittsburgh , University of Pittsburgh, 
^ January, 1973 . 
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58 per cent were against this practice. Forty-one per cent of the aliunni 
sampled felt that the University shouJ^d play a larfrer role in alleviating 
social ills, but 33 i.)er cent vrere against this. There i^as, however 5 
stronger support for more courses reflecting concern vrith \irban problems, 
for 50 per cent of the alumni favored such courses and only 20 per cent 
vrere against this trend. Alurani support for the faculty \ras hi,'?her than 
for the administration. Fifty-six per cent of the sample thought that- 
Pitt faculty vrere vrell-qualif ied and responsible. Again, a fairly high 
X^ercentage, 32 per centj had no opinion in this area. 

In informal tallcs, members of the Alumni Association Council e>.pressed 
surprise that the survey resxilts showed the most support for faculty among 
the youngest group of alumni — those who had most recently been students in 
the University, Alumni Council members thought that this group would be 
the least favorable to the faculty because the many mass media reports on 
student dissatisfaction in recent years. Ihis dissatisfaction apparently 
has not been as vridespread as has been indicated, but a satisfied majority 
of ^students has received little publicity. It may be added, however,^ 
that the yoimgest group of alumni were the least supportive of the 
admnistration,- indicating less trust in University governance among the 
recent graduates. 

Universj.ty. alumni can be very helpful for the institution's image 
when they are supportive of the alma mater. UUIP survey results' seem to 
indicate that Pitt al^jimni are supportive but with some reservations. 
Alumzii share a University ' s- prestige or lack of it, and a concern with 
acadeinic stemdards particularly is a potential trouble spot if it cannot 
be alleviated. The youngest group of alumni which is the least positive 
toward the administration was also found to be the lowest in active 
involvement in the Alxmmi Association. Tliis decline in . support and 
involvement among younger alumni could be a signal that Pitt vrLll need 
to work to maintain its prestige with this group in the future. 



Organization 

The preceding pages have demonstrated that the "urban dimension of 
the University is not fully '^institutionalized*-' in the sense that it ^ 
receives the complete support of membership groups. Although official 
policy has stressed involvement in urban problems as a challenge the 
University must meet, leadership in the University is more a matter of 
influence than authority. The degree to which the various departments 
and schools can be constrained to follow directives is limited, paxticu- 
larly in the case of innovations which may be seen as conflicting with 
established priorities. In the interviews with key administrators in 
University-community relations, the scope and authority of any given 
administrator with respect to action on an issue was a recurring theme. 
There is evidently considerable ambiguity over the degree to which others 
must be consulted before any' implementation i^ attempted, the appropriate 
people to include in decision -making, and the ;Overlap between one office 
or position with others. Schools and departments cherish a certain" 
autonomy and reserve the right to evoke their own specialized subgoals. 
Administrators were aware of — although not always completely sympathetic 
to — this "sensitivity'' among the internal membership of the University, 
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There is a very high rate of - tiu-nover amori^; hoih adjnlnistraborG and 
faculty at Pitt \/hich may produce a climaLe where it is difricult to 
evolve consensus arid establish a '^University-wide^' coirunitment to new goals. 
For exainple;, Carroll reports that only ^9 per cent of the faculty present in 
1965-66 remained in 1970-^71 (Carroll^ 1972:331). The turnover I'W.s lower 
for this period among tenured faculty j but still 3^!- per cent of this group 
left the University. 

At the same time, the turnover rate makes for opportunities to recruit 
new members who are already committed to an urban dimension and who represent 
the disadvantaged. Indeed, new offices have been created to facilitate 
certain urban goals.. The Office of Urban and Oommimity Services, created 
in 1969 and soon placed on a "hard money" basis as a permanent ana of the 
Un5versity^ has a mission of reaching out into disadvantaged sector£i of 
the community to attempt to relate community needs to available services 
in the University. The Office of Affirmative Action was also established 
to promote the recruitment of blacks and women and to guarajatee them 
eqiial opportunity in the University system. Both of these offices are 
under black leadership. Many individual schools and departments have 
also recruited mth a particxilar view to the urban dimension. For example. 
Dr. Taylor, director of Project Right S tart was especially chosen for 
his interest in and qiialifications for providing urban services. Never- 
theless, in view of the findings that the urban dimension does not have 
top priority with University people., it is understandable that recruit- 
ment has mostly been carried out in accordance with the accepted norms 
of qualification. In spite of some new guidelines for faculty recruit- 
ment with some "teeth" in them^ it is still the individual school or 
department rather than the University administrative leadership which 
makes the decisions on hiring and firing, salary raises and promotions. 
A University is simply not organized in a fashion which permits the 
authorization of radical change from the top. To alter this structure 
would dramatically effect the traditional values centering on professional 
autonomy and freedom to disagree. 

We do not have data which would tell us directly .about the chief 
loci of support for the urban dimension within the complicated University 
structure, but in terms of activities certain professional schools are 
definitely in the vanguard. Many of them are precisely those which have 
a tradition of camnunity involvement and service. This tradition is 
simply being interpreted somewhat differently in the light of contemporary 
urban developments. The survey of alumni reflected the commitment of 
certain schools when the responses were divided up by school of highest 
degree. Large majorities ftrora the School of Social Work, the School of 
Riblic Health, and the Graduate School of Public and International Affairs 
favored the University playing a larger role in alleviating social ills, 
and alumni from these sane schools were also the uiost favorable toward a 
special admissions policy for the disadvantaged. Only a minority — although 
sometimes a significant one — of ciluimii . f rom other schools and from the 
College of Arts and Sciences supported either one of these two facets of 
urban involvement. 



"^See page k. 
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The sentimcnbs of the alumni seemed ho "be reflected in the thi^ee 
schools cited above in terms of recruitment , student pro^^rarns, and research 
and sen.'-ice efforts. Yet all tliree are suffering ab the present time from 
serious cutbacks due to recent curtailmentG in "soft jnoney" and tuition 
tjrants,-^ This paradox is evidently due to a la'ck of sufficient support in 
the linl^age netvrork and accentuates the dangers inherent in relying 
heavily on soft money, as the University apparently has done with respect 
to the urban dimension, 

Pitt, like many other universities , is facing a more austere budget 
plctiu^e for the years ahead* Although the general public still seems to 
hold favorable attitudes toward institutions of higher education, '^-^ there 
is concern about "waste" ^ and strong resistance to putting any additional 
monies into university budgets. Somehow the messages being sent out from 
universities have failed to articulate sufficiently the need for additional 
reso"urces to build stability into the "new directions". The University of 
Pittsburgh has proclaimed the pursuit of new goals and changes in program 
and composition of personnel. The responses of internal groups suggest 
widespread disbelief that the University can implement new priorities, 
while at the same time maintaining traditional ones for high teaching 
standards and basic research, when it is facing increasing pressures to 
economize. 

Yet official University spokesmen have given the continuing impression 
that this is exactly what is happening (Report of the Chancellor, 1970'; 
197I; 1972) • What is happening at Pitt is also occurring in other uni- 
versities across the nation, although supposedly the economy is booming^'^^^ 
At Pitt, it has been reiterated that the urban dimension would be imple- 
mented without affecting excellence in teaching and research* But without 
a reordering of priorities, the new directions have been developed by 
spreading University resources very thinly and relying on '■■ soft money 
which can be rather abruptly withdrawn. Hopefully the real accomplish- 
ments can be retained, but at least some of the new efforts seem uncertain 
of survival. Perhaps the situation woiild not have been altered, but more 
open discussion of the strains placed on the University in recent years in 
the course of reacting to demands for change would have placed it at least 
in a more sympathetic position. 



^The School of Public Health has probably been the hardest hit, as 
far as can be determined at present. Special training grants are to be 
phased out over the next two or three years which means a loss of 30 per 
cent of available student assistance and a severe cut in the budget for 
faculty* General research funding for the Gradtia^te School of Public Health 
has d^'ri.ndled fi-om $200,000 in 1971 to $17,000 this academic year. See: 
"Council Hears Chancellor op Funding," University Times , February 15, 1973. 

•^For a simimary on recent surveys of attitudes toward higher educa- 
tion, see: Roger W» Heyns , "Renewal, Financing, and Cooperation: Tasks 
for Today,'' 55th Annual Meeting, American Council on Education, October 5, ; 

•^^^This point is underscored in: Iteiniel S.. Greenberg, "Science and 
Richard Nixon," New York Times Magazine , June I7, 1973. 
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The survey results reported in connection vrith this study indicate 
luicertainty about University governance and administration. l!h±Q lack 
of full confidence is probably in part due to the "tight money" situation* 
Somewhere in the past, the time was ripe for a firm assertion that Pitt 
could not make dramatic new efforts without a more secure support base. 
Instead, however, a public image of an ever- expanding institution has been 
promoted. The University also is facing disturbances in some of the 
multiple linkage groups necessary to its development. A review of the 
external social network of the University occupies the next section of 
this chapter. 

Linkages 

It has been observed that university administrators have to be 
"Janus-faced" (Baldridge, I97l). Not only do they have to respond to 
internal membership groups, but they must also be aware of the per- 
spectives and desires of many external groups. Increasingly, univer- 
sities are supported by public rather than private sources and this 
change serves to m\iltiply the number of sources to which administrators 
have to be responsive. 

llae institution-building framework specifies four different types 
of linkages which must be taken into account in the external support 
system. To begin with enabling linkages, Pitt, like majxy large con- 
temporary universities , has a complex economic base* In part, it relies 
on student tuition axid on private sources such as alumni, other indi- 
viduals, and foundations. However, central fiscal roles are played by 
the State of Pennsylvania and the federal government. UUIP relied 
chiefly on content analysis of media for reflections of governmental 
bodies' attitudes toward Pitt. The State began to play a major role 
in direct funding after Pitt became s tat e~r elated^ and in 1968 a master 
plan for expansion was formxilated by the University and the General 
State Authority.* As the enrollment raprldly- almost doubled, the plans 
for physical plant expansion ran into tr^Oiible-, The Oakland community 
and the city government eventually forced alterations in the plans in 
1971 which seem to be generalj^y acceptable, ^'Ut the modification and delay 
costs were high. Local citizens may have been. gratified by the develop- 
ments, but the average state taxpayer was inco.nsed by the waste involved. 
In any case, the expansionary atmosphere for institutions of higher 
education was beginning to undergo a decided re'^reirsal. The State 
determines its budget yearly, and the University miver knows from one 
year to the next exactly how much it can count on. Up until 19?lfl 
Pitt had been accustomed to yearly budget increments flrom the State, 
but in that* year State legislators announced thai; there would be a three 
million dollar cut in appropriations to the University of Pittsburgh. 
The cut was evidently related Mirectly to complaints from taxpayers already 
suffering from inflationary inroads into their incomes. Politicians in 
the State of Pennsylvania pointed out that: "Sixty per cent of the present 
budget ($3.2 billion) is being spent for education and that the State 



•J^The General State Authority has the responsibility for determining 
land use and appropriations for new facilities in state- supported institutions. 
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Secretary of E-iucation hat; pro;j».^cbeu a billion bu'l^el. in the next five 
years. There is a st.ron^>; feeling in the le£.':Lslature thai; we are going' to 
ho.ve to cut back somev/here* A separate sicniLicii.nt: reduction \ras 
imposed on the state's medical schools. In 1972 the new Gtate Education 
Secretary (a "non--educator*' ) ordered a task force fco study the University 
and recorainend budget cuts. The task force thought there should be a 
ti;1.6 million curtailment , but the University ^^as able to retain most of 
that money by citing hardships from the 1971 cuts, Tliis year state 
legislators annoimced that universities must be held more accountable 
for their teaching eind research tasks ^ aind ordered a survey to be under- 
taken and completed by March of 1973 to determine the vray in which faculty 
titne "was being spent. Although survey results indicated a very heavy 
faculty work load, in the same month the University of Pittsburgh was 
forced to announce that all salaries and hirings were frozen due to new 
state budgetary restrictions. 

It is interesting to note in all this that the state was highly instru- 
mental in encouraging the University to become more inclusive in its 
enrollment practices ^ particularly for state residents. The state strongly 
emphasizes teaching over other University goals ^ As the Secretary of 
Education recently announced; "Reiquirements for tenure, promotion^ and 
other forms of recognition should reflect the importance we attach to 
first-rate teaching in contrast to the traditional fecus on research, 
publishing, and length of seiTvice. I am very skeptical of the kind and 
quality of research that goes on in academic life. Very little of it 
has to do with the urgency of questions posed by society. Research is 
necessary, but I have very serious qualms that the amount of funding 
being allocated to research in some of our institutions could be justi- 
fied by any rational form."^^ But what seems to be meant by "first-rate" 
teaching is a heavier teaching load. The state does not take into 
account that integrating some of the new types of students into University 
life calls for smaller not lajrger classes; more hours in the classroom 
with larger classes are precisely what the state is calling for. This 
raises an xinresolved problem about assessing quality as opposed to 
quantity . The state is also attempting to exercise its own philosophy 
on University goals, an input which will be discussed under normative 
linkages. 

Very recently, both the state and the federal government have pro- 
posed direct grants to stud!ents which would take away the traditional 
University control over tuition and research scholarships. The rationale 
is that "by- directly subsidizing the student, rather than the institution, 
the voucher allows the student more flexibility in choosing his own school. 
In effect, the student becomes a consumer seeking the best return for 
his dollar. "--^-^ This plan would adversely affect the ability of univer- 
sities to organize their futures and recruit and ^maintain adequate per- 
sonnel, but such problems do not seem to be getting the requisite airing. 
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•^This quotation "v^as taken from an article entitled: "Politicians 
Scan State Aid/' Pittsburgh Press , November 12, 1971» 

^ Quotation fro.T^ John C. Pittinger, "Harrisbm-g Report," University 
Tijnes, February 15, 1973 • ' 

•JHH^-From: "Politicians Scan State Aid," Pittsburgh Press, November 12, 1971- 
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With the increased reliance on public support ^ universities seem Lo be 
losing control over their ovm destinies. 

The federal government , in the recent past^ has been the most povrer- 
ful voice emphasizing the urban dimension. The Department of Health, 
' Eriucation and Welfare^ through the Affirmative Action iE^ogram^ has threat- 
ened to withdraw all monetaiy support to universities tvtiich do not follow 
explicit plans to increase the proportions of minorities and women in 
their student^ faculty, administrative, and other personnel populations. 
The federal government has also supplied much of the soft money for applied 
research and other urbaai programs. Monies to universities from the 
federal government increased during the IJUIP study, and in the year 1970- 
1971, Pitt received a total $26 million from the federal government. 
But the present administration in Washington, has been openly skeptical 
about what universities are doing and highly critical of academics and 
student bodies.^ From the universities, after all, has come much of the 
war protest and much of the opposition for the current federal adminis- 
tration. In 1972, funds to universities were drastically curtailed. 
Cutbacks in the health professions and in Social Work and Education were 
especially significant and crucial, but the effect of the change in policy 
has reverberated in all parts of the University of Pittsburgh. The 
present federal administration claims it has, overaJLl, actiially proposed 
to increase federal expenditxites for education, a position which has not 
entirely been clarified. In any case, there have been shifts in funding 
and the reduction or elimination of particular programs which directly 
reverse the federal thrust of earlier years. Those schools at Pitt most 
heavily involved in urban services and research and providing health care 
are the hardest hit by the federal government. The policy of "revenue- 
sharing^' may improve the situation, but as yet, how these monies are to 
be used has not been determined. 

In addition to the plan to provide direct grants to students mentioned 
above, shifts in student aid prograjns primarily involve cuts in both 
Supplemental Education Grants and direct, low interest federal loans. 
These two programs will be replaced with federally-guaranteed private 
loans, which bear a higher interest rate and with a new program called 
Basic Opportunity Grants. Increased costs of education for students 
arc signaled in other ways. For example, Pitt has also declared a raise 
in tuition fees to compensate in part for the cuts in other funding. 
Educators have complained that the increased costs of a university edu- 
cation will particularly affect the children of low income families. 
This probability is already reflected in the slight tipover toward 
middle-class students xn Pitt's most recent enrollment. The xirban dimen- 
sion, with encouragement from both state and federal governments, has 
emphasized the inclusion of the disadvantaged. IJie current lack of ade- 
quate support may well diminish the gains which have been made in' recent 
years in achieving this new mix. 



•^Examples of this are given in: Daniel S. Greenberg, ^'Science and 
Richard Nixon," New York Times Magazine , June 17, 1973 • 
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Besides r:j.isiTig tuition, the IJp.ivoraity of T'ii:b;5l)urf3h wil.l also have 
bo take o"^'.h'3r measures to attempt to cumpensate (."or Die loss of revenues, 
although J like other univercjities, it vrill probribly have to decrease its 
activities in the lon^ nm as it has in, the short run. Kven r.he Coxnegie 
Coinmission on Higher Education, whose reports have continued to eraphasise 
all the new things that universities could and she- Lid do, has begun to 
talce a more pessimistic point of vievr: ^'Tlie nation's colleges and uni-< 
versities must reduce the present rate of spending by $10 billion annmlly 
by year 198O or face a critical money problem."-^ In the current situation^ 
Pitt has turned again to-^vard the private sector from whence it received most 
of its direct funding prior to 1967. In Januairy, 1972, the Chancellor 
announced that ^'over the next eight years, the University of Pittsburgh 
will seek to raise $35 million in private monies to provide a "margin of 
excellence' to malce the University a more than average vjiiversity. 

Aside from the annual giving fund promoted by the Alumni Association, 
this is the first special effort to seek private funds in 25 years. If 
Pitt is successful in acq.uiring funds from the private sector in signi- 
ficant amoimts, it may well reduce some of the financial strain, but it 
also may alter the University's thrust. Although the private sector 
does not only mean aliunni, the Alumni Survey, at leasts pointed to wide- 
spread reservations about the urban dimension and an intense concern over 
a possible decline in academic standards. There may be little support 
ajnong those in a position to provide monies from their private incomes 
for policies aimed at helping disadvantaged students and offering services 
to the urban poor, particularly when the federal government has abandoned 
its leadership role in this direction. 

Under normative linkages, the concern is with moral support of an 
institution, expressed in affirmation (or lack of it) of its values aS' 
reflected in goals and program. Tlie general citizenry, concerned over 
rising taxes and inflation, : has had a strong impact on the political 
decisions at the state and federal level. But it is not only money 
matters which have caused a. decline in support for education in univer- 
sities. The media in recent years have accentuated unrest and turmoil 
dn the imiversities, and a questioning of the effectiveness of educational 
practices and the competence of faculty and administrators. It may well 
be that statements by University spokesmen about the profound changes 
being made have only se3rved to convince the general public that some- 
thing was indeed radically wrong. Or it may be' that the announced 
changes are riot perceived as desirable by some sectors of the population^ 
In any case, public support; for giving additional resources to education 
has undeniably been declining at the same time that imiversities have been 
pressed to take on a larger share of the burden' for solving urban problems. 
In the Goals Forums and on the Goals Survey described in the previous 
chapter, the perspectives of the commxuiity representatives and " influent ials" 
mirrored a more traditional, view of the University as an information gatherer 
and disseminator rather than an urban activist.- Only thoae 



■><A quotation ftrom a member of the Carnegie Commission in: "Universities 
Advised to Cut Spending," Pittsburgh Post-Gazette , July 1972. 

^^The Chancellor's speech was reported in: "Pitt to Seek Private Funds 
Q for Excellence," Pittsburgh Press , January 12, 1972. 
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representing minority and disadvantaged ^rrr-ps espou^e^l this latter vievr. 
Tho emphasis on ui^ban involvement has evidently had lcc3 public support 
than the "liberal climate'* of the sixties indicated on the surface. 

Universities also need nonnatlve support to recruit adequate person- 
nel of various types. Rising tuition costs and direct grants to students 
vrLll make it inr^reasing.ly difficult to predict hho size of studont popu- 
lations^ and the University may find itself in a more competitive posi- 
tion vis-a-vis other institutions of higher education. This outcome would 
be unfortunate 3 since, given the present climate ^ it ^vould seem that 
^'standing together'^ ^rould be a better approach for colleges and universities. 
From the student su2rvey at Pitt, it would seem that the majority of students 
favored the institution and at least parts of the urban dimension. But 
the survey was conducted in 1970 and 1971? aj^d students all over the 
country have been more quiescent since then. There are also indications 
that students are now more concerned vri.th acquiring more traditional 
academic skills and less with innovations. Perhaps the new trends have 
gone "far enough'^ for them. In any case, the higher costs of education 
and direct grants \d,ll encourage both students and their parents to 
"shop around" more carefully, and the University image will have to be 
responsive to^ changes in the public climate. 

Under the changes in the University's circimistaaAces, it is certainly 
going to be more difficult to recruit able persons to play administrative 
and faculty roles. Tlie loader pay scales in xiniversities relative to other 
sejctors of society have been acceptable in the past to many types of 
personnel because of rewards for the free pursuit of intellectual interests 
and because of the congenial social climate. The ability of imiversities 
to recruit v/as already eroded during the student confrontations when able 
faculty from top academic institutions sought other organizational place- 
ments. Recruiting administrators to head disorganized and unruly depart- 
ments, schools, and whole institutions became increasingly difficult, 
Kow the inroads on rewards of both -money and freedom will contribute to 
a further disillusion with university enrployment, and the calibre of 
personnel may well decline. It is paradoxi.cal that in this society, so 
much emphasis is placed on academic qualification for major social rolesr- 
including those in business— yet the people responsible for certification 
are those who are the first to be pinched in any kind of economic squeeze. 

The state, and most particularly, the federal goverment have used 
their power and resources in the recent past to encourage normative chaaiges 
in the universities. This input is now reversed: education is "too 
costly'^ under the expanded conditions and social programs "don't work". 
The new normative thrust from the state is for economy, essentially 
meaning higher teacher-student ratios and deemphasizing research. There 
is still some demand for research, however. Both state and federal levels 
want to evaluate exis ;ing social programs so that they may be improved or, 
if ineffective abandoned^ Some schools and departments at Pitt are 
adapting to this trend, and seeking and receiving contracts for evaluative 
reseai'ch. This may be helpful for the short run, but it seems plausible 
that, after an interim period, govej-nments ^riLll be running their own 
evaluations on the basis of what has been learned, although they will 
probably still tvo:n to the universities for new techniques. In any case, 
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fhc ciGinarui i.'or evaluaLlvc researr^.h \rxTl ccr vainly cUToor. thci f.'a(.ii o.C 
TCGoai'ch in bhe unJ/vTcrsitiea and j;iOTe basic reouardi may be relatively 
ne^Tlected. • 

Functional linlvagcG involve groui)s in which l:herc io an eKoh^'ini^e of 
inputs and outputs. Other colleges and ujriiversities in the Tittsburgh 
area rei^resent one catef;ory of such liiil^ages for Pitt. These insfcit'Jcbions 
do cooperate vrith one another in providing for stiidents to have access to 
Courses across im;titutions and in other vays. Tae Pennsylvania Council 
on Higher Education functions to facilitate such linkages. The state is 
no\T setting up mechanisms for those colleges asid universities in its q\m 
net:rork to find more adequate ^vays of both sharing curriculum access and 
decreasing duplication of offerings in the various institutions. These 
efforts ai^e "bound to run into difficulties^ 'particularly in the present 
climate which encourages competition for students rather thain sharing. 
Representatives of the institutions of higher education vrili fear that 
by giving up a school^ a department, or even a single course because it 
exists elsewhere may lose them some portion of the student body. However, 
getting together representatives from the state-related or state-supported 
institutions raay have a more positive outcome. At least, problems aind 
headaches commonly shared may be aired, and solidarity rather thsin compe- 
tition among educators could be enhanced. 

The City of Pittsburgh could also be viewed as a functional linkage 
since it both provides inputs to the University and receives outputs. 
The City, hontfever, worried about a declining tax base, joined community 
gi-oups in protest against Pitt expansion. ;It demanded from the University 
some payment for its increased land use: "Unless the University is able 
to offer some means of relief for the burden that it is placing on the 
City's tax base,'^*^ the citjp would oppose the University expanding beyond 
Forbes Field (an abandoned baseball stadium adjacent to University 
buildings) proper, UUIP was instrumental in bringing in an outside 
systems research group which studied the economic impact of the University 
on tlie local economy (Caffrey sund Mowbray, 1972). This study demonstrated 
the positive effect on \;he area by the presence of the University as 
employer and consumer of local goods and services. The results of the 
research may have been one influence on the City*s eventual sizeable 
reduction in its demand for reimbursement front the University for City 
services. The negotiations between the City and Pitt extended over 
eighteen months and eventtially the University agreed to pay the $60,000 
a year for city services. The City government, responded by removing a 
threat to oppose resoning requests for University expamsion. The yeaj:ly 
payment is subject to renegotiation, however, and may increase in later 
years. At the moment, there seems to be peace bet\>reen the University and 
the city on this issue, and the cost to the University has been relatively 
small. Many issues remain unresolvedz-md elements of controversy persist, 
although construction is underway. From the view of officials in federal, 
state and local government, University administrators community leaders, 
and citizens' accord is desirable so that both business as usual and 
progress can occiir. Yet, no consensus exists on the role and responsi- 
bility of educational institutions as tax-exenrpt organizations, purveyors 
of social services, or advisors to government and business. Nevertheless, 
it is an additional drain on University funds. 




•>«Quoted from a newspaper article: "Forbes Expansion: Tovmrds a Joint 
Venture," University Times , September 9? 1971. 
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Other functional linkages are represented by non-Univc>rs:i ty agencies 
and organizations In the social environiuent, k cooperative relationship 
with such groLips is essential in developing the University's public sei^ice 
functions. The contemporary urban scene, ho^^ever, is crowded with service 
agencies^ and there may well arise real or perceived conflicts of interest 
betvreen established organisations and the efforts of universities. Other 
universities besides Pitt have been made aware of the delicate nature of 
attempting to provide additional services to the community or doing research 
on the adequacy of existing services. A quotation from a report from 
Harvard University illustrates the dilemmas inherent in implementing . 
coimnunity action: 



Further, and perhaps most important, deciding 
what to do cannot be done by Harvard, or some 
part of Harvard, acting unilaterally. In every 
area to which this committee has turned its attention, 
there are already programs unden/ay, organizations 
formed, spokesmen selected, conflicts apparent. 
Just as "the" university does not exist, so "the'* 
community does not exist. We impinge on many 
communities and some of them — perhaps most — 
are deeply suspicious of Harvard ^s intentions 
and capacities. Ho master plan for community 
action can or should be devised by Harvard alone, 
because any action requires Harvard first to work 
out, carefully and over time, a subtle and complex 
set of relationships with existing organizations 
and existing programs.-" (Wilson, e;:. al. , 1968) 



This complexity has to be considered but does not by any means imply 
that good cooperative relationships cannot be established under appropriate 
circumstances. When University operations are undertaken with community 
understanding and support, the situation becomes one of mnatual facilitation. 
In Chapter III of this report, it was seen that the relevant comm\xnlty 
agencies were generally receptive to the Student Consultant Project and 
Project Kight Start from the outset and remained so throughout the term 
of the research. Careful consultation in the initial phases of implementa- 
tion with agencies and organized commainity groups established the need 
for particular services. In turn, a situation was produced in which 
community groups provided various inputs — facilities, clients, funds, 
publicity — in exchange for services rendered. 

On the other hand, the Neighborhood" Centers Association, during the 
early phase of study by UUIP, was receiving a goqd deal of community criti- 
cism smd a concommitant decline in monetary support. By the end of the 
research period, however, the association had undergone internal reorgan- 
isation and increased provisions for community inputs. The result has 
been a more favorable community climate and a reasonably secure position 
in the form of renewed funding guarantees. The Clarifying Environments 
I^ogram has had a rather complex problem in terms of a divided community, 
ai: vrell as conflict with the more traditionally-oriented personnel in the 
public schools. Tlie result has been disruption in parts of the community 
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activities ajid coul:imio.Ily ''cliLihurM-^;*!" c>oci;.il onri ro;irrie7i': in vrhich i\: 
has been ditVLV'^i-lL . tlmeci, to proc^ot^-v"i v/U'.li lTnplct:-ieiiu-\i.ioii oi' the 
planned servicco. 

Some of tliG experience^ in the; outreach projects, ais \rcll a3 the 
comunity goalij px^oject, sefcm to providt": cn<:oixrarr;imi ovidoace that difftirent 
orgaxiizations and groups cs.n Tfork togel^hor or, at least, >/oiild like to vork 
together. At the same time^ the proceed iiz one which requires <:on:iider- 
able patience, ajid sensitive probing to establish the rjroimds imder. 
vhich cooperation rather than coinpetition vrill appear iaore rewarding foi* 
all groups concerned mth any given problem area. 

Another situation which calls for functional linlvages "^fith community 
agencies is in experiential learning or internship pro^^raras. In the 
study of these programs carried out b^/ UUIP (Sugg, 19'i3)j those 
administrators and facult;y who were involved in placement vrere concerned 
with the attitudes of social agencies in the community. Because such 
agencies were also experiencing funding problems, they \rere exerting 
pressures for the University to reimburse students for the placement 
period. If the agencies were willing to pay at all, they ^^ralnted to 
reserve the right to use students for their own needs. Thius, the schools 
and departments, at a time when they were attempting to increase student 
involvement in the community, were faced both with the loss of financial 
resources and supervisory control over the student^ s learning experience. 

Another soiu'ce of loss for student placement occurs in connection 
with demands by community groups that personnel in programs operating 
in the community be staffed, at least in paxt, by indigenous residents. 
Both Project Right Start and the Clarif^ang Environments Program substi- 
tuted community persons, whom they trained as "paraprofessionals'% for 
posts originally planned for students. The Neighborhood Centers Association 
also, since the appointment of a new director in I97I3 has put more empha- 
sis on staffing their activities with people who reside in the immediate 
neighborhood. Again, some resistance has developed to the use of students 
in connection particularly -with medical, dental, and nursing services* 
Some community groups have rebelled at being ^'used as guinea pigs^' in 
the student learning process. They insist that rather than being "prac- 
ticed on^^ they should receive the attention of fully trained profe.'^sionals. 

From the point of view of the general health of the University's 
internship and experiential learning programs, then, there al^io seems to 
be a need for finding -v^ays in which placement agencies and University 
schools can find bases for cooperation which are more acceptable than 
thay seem to be on either side at the present time. 

Diffuse linkages pertain to the more amorphous social climate in 
vrhich the University exists, that is, to those individuals v;-ho do not 
belong to the more established groups with which the .University has 
direct relationships. From among these individuals may arise terriporarily-- 
or even permanently — organized groups which have an effect upon the 
institution. A case in point would be People's Oakland which was formed 
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in opposition to plans for campus expcinoion. Tliis frroiip, LiLor expcuideci 
to become Oaiclcind Development, Inc.j may indeed beco:nc a group vith vrliich 
the University continues foraiially to interact over a long period of tixne. 
Ordinarily, hovrever, diffuse linlcages refer to the whole social environ- 
ment from which at any time opposition or support in usi organized form 
may hut need not arise. 

UUIP conducted a readership survey hy means of interviewing small 
samples of five different community segments: Oakland (Pitt area) resi- 
dents, Oakland businessmen, ghetto blacks, blue-collar workers, and 
white suburban residents. The great majority of those interviewed 
expressed at least relatively favorable attitudes \vhen queried about 
the educational functions were being fulfilled at the University. 
This applied even to Oakland residents, who, at the time, were upset 
about Pittas plans for expansion into their neighborhoods. Like the 
internal groups referred to earlier, a ma,-jority of the respondents gave 
top priority to the University functions of providing a high quality 
undergraduate education and to graduate and professional training^^ 
However, these choices were not as clear-cut among the five external 
segments, and" there was more differential ranliing between groups. Most 
significant was a high emphasis on alleviating urban problems on the 
part of Oakland businessmen and on providing special courses for the 
disadvantaged among blacks. Most, of these groups, then, seemed to hold 
a fair3.y favorable image of Pitt, but there were different emphases on 
priorities* 

The interviews showed that many community residents have very little 
basic understanding of the goals of the University or its structure. 
For example, when asked how they would commaxnicate \<r±th- the University 
if they felt a need, many respondents could only think of reaching the 
Chancellor. Many respondents also articixlated a desire for more 
accessible channels to the University and more information about poli- 
cies sind plans. In general, readership respondents, then, expressed 
approval of the University. Those in the Oakland .area, particularly, 
could not imagine what they would do if the University should move away» 
Yet, there is also at least a hint of a "fortress" institution, only 
dimly perceived and rather inaccessible to outside groups. 

This latter, somewhat "aloof" image of the University was also 
entertained by some participants at the Goals Forums, particularly 
those who represented minority and disadvantaged groups. The University 
dirt not listen to or understand the. needs of such groups, it was said, 
and they could not find effective ways of reaching those at Pitt who could 
holp them. Like those in the readership survey who coiild oniy -think of 
the Chancellor in connection vrith University structure, representatives 
of minorities and the disadvantaged had a monolithic view of the insti- 
tution. I\irthermore, not only these representatives, but at least a 
minority of others at the Forums felt that the University liad sufficient 
monetary resources to embark on any efforts which it chose to embrace 
and that top University administrators had the capacity to reorder 
priorities at will. 
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Pulling iiata th:xt exii^b on ljnK:i.go3 r.o:.';el;iev , then. It ;vpTK;-'!.r:i 
thai there ixrc. pi\ ::lc:.'iat:Lc d:lcJ:urbanceL: in Dli'..: < ixtcrnal '^yr.;;-:^!.-: 
ePPoct Pitt't; .'«.bi.l.i rry tc rnainl'.-Kin .iJ.d i-^i.bhcr reirbuMy cicy/elopcid arbati 

IriorcaGing pr<::w-jMr'j:: of bbe c:L:ii;c--'ii'a:r enconr.-.'.'un,*; !'ivJ. ho (j:-'|i-:uul 
enormously- -Tor economy uncioMbLctLLy rciGMch pubJ u: forr.iaLT! vnM.li ItitMa- 
tion and risin/.; I;a;:e;w Tfie city, too. is pT'oyroniiiYcI y nnvrill i ii:"; '.tj 
allow the use oT jniolic lau'is on a Lax-Tree -niLi.in. Yhe aaoc oT Lhe 
Pittsburgh area Tor vhat the Chancellor {joiiL-inucii Lo fal3 "urh'j.a 
Ic.'boratory" (Report oi the Chancellor ^ 197^} n.J.oO ::eemG to be jeoxjar- 
dized. Conrmunity groups ^ on the one hand, are protesting being used 
as "guinea pigs" for either student practice experiences or for research^ 
and, on the other hand, are asking to liave merubers of their own. ra.nlcs 
trained for staff places in coimnuniby programs which vrould hav"e ordinarily 
fallen to students or other University personnel. Conunujiiby agencies 
are also sub.-ject to budgetary restrictions ijiiich lead them either to 
preclude* student placements not financed by Pitt or to assert that if 
they accept students, the students must serve their needs and not 
University requirements for "a good learning experience". 

Insofar as it was possible to tap general opinion in the comint.mity, 
Pitt seems to have a favorable but indistinct and somewhat inaccessible 
imar^e . 



In this report, the accomplishments of the University of Pittsburgh 
in its efforts to iiaplement an urban diJTiension have been reviewed, dravang 
on information fj:om the University-Urban Interface Program research. 
At the same time a great deal of attention has been paid to conflict 
and conf\xs ion over priorities which have accorapstnied the new emphasis, 
on public service. Perhaps undue emphasis has "been placed ; oh 
problems. However 5 in the few short years in which the research liaa 
been carried out, the position of the University seems to have been wor- 
sening in terms of both economic support and autonomy/. Tiie University's 
accomplishments seem to be resting on a rather fragile base given new 
trends in governmental policy at federal, state, and local levels.. 

It should be emphasized, and corroborative evidence has been cited 
where possible, that Pitt is by no means alone in its position. Throughout 
the nation, universities have responded to demands for changes in c;irri- 
ciilum, admissions policies, and involvement in urban problems. Thro^ighout 
the nation, too, luniversities have experienced the same budgetary con- 
strictions, evidently supported by the general public, at the same time 
that they w^ere working to put the indicated changes into effect. 

This research prograrn, however^ has been conducted at Pitt and it is 
this University about which the study has the most intimate knowledge. 
■ Consequently, Pitt is the focus of attention. 
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In this report, the -complex naburo of ci 2.^it[t,C: urban university ?iai: 
been revie^fed. In part, the nature of the^ values oT universities, and, 
in part, the cixistence of many semi -autonomous divisions, prevents the 
imposition of policy directives from the top. IMs is one of the 
■ reasons that uji^ban involvement has found more fertile gro^and in some 
areas of the University than in others. Progr.am data also show that 
internal membership groups (including- alumni) still stress the tradi- 
tional functions of the University. There is x-jldespread concern that 
a m.ore inclusive admissions policy and involvement vrith urban problems 
* vrLll affect academic standards an.d decrease facility input into teaching 
^ and research. To the extent that budgetary constraints have increased;, 
these concerns must be exacerbated rather than appeased. These concerns 
were evidently focal in a recent executive session of a Senate Council 
Meeting. Among the topics discussed vere:^. 

Th.ev current and projected conception 
and self-image of the University of 
Pittsburgh as an urban university. The 
meaning, scope and implications of the 
phrase '^urban thrust" as used in refer- 
ence to the missions of the University 
of Pittsburgh. The question of in which 
schools a heightened awareness of the 
University's location within a center of 
increasing population density in Western 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio^ and Northeastern 
West Virginia would be manifested through 
the evolution of prograjnmatic changes. 
The question of whether to aspire to excel- 
lence as the prototypical University serving 
a growing urban constituency detracts or dis- 
tracts trou an aspiration to excellence as 
measured by national rankings. The question 
of whether an urban self-image is saleable 
to the Legislature of the Commonwealth. 

Rising costs for stu^etxt tuitions, due to- a decline in grants and 
increasing interest rates and University fees, make the University's 
future enrollment size uncertain. At the same time, low increments 
in salaries compared to other groups, a restriction of the traditional 
rewards accompanying academic freedom, and the insecurity of University 
posts due to freezes and cutbacks may both decrease faculty morale ajad 
make it more difficiolt to recruit able persons for such positions. The 
same situation applies to University administrators. 

Much of the difficulty can be traced to shifts in the political 
systems, which initially played a large role in encouraging the univer- 
sities to incorporate the urban dimension. Universities have become 



•^Tb.e minutes of this meeting were reproduced in one of the University 
newspapers. See: "Senate Council Meeting Minutes," University Tiines , 
O >!ay 2k, 1973. 
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increasingly depenJeni; on pinjlic t^ujjporl: n-nd, in conc^e'.i'iefice , ilncreasin.'.^ly 
VLilnerable to alborationj in politic::'.! piiiloso-pliiea. Mince the same 
political shifts have also adversely aff'ocbed oi'her in3titui:ions in the 
social network of the University ^ there is increased compel. ibion for 
support. There also seeais to be more attention by the various organi- 
zations to salvaging what can be retained by each than to cooperative 
efforts on the urb^n scene. 

In part J it seems that the universities in the nation, like Pitt, 
have tried to preserve a brave front and to emphasize expandinr^ programs, 
cia-riculum change, and new directions in spite of the gradual erosion of 
support. Problems have been soft pedalled. 'Eius, charges of was te j.n 
the University acquire credibility, for does it not seem al^/ays to be 
doing more and more on less and less? At the present time, many uni- 
versities are engaged in a thorough review of their present. status and 
prospects. The President of the American Council on Education has 
suggested that, in the future, universities wbiLLd do well to move more 
slowly, in discrete steps 5 rather than reach for a "uLniversity-wide*' 
response: 

The first of these is a need for developing 
within our institutions the mechsinisms and the 
attitudes that nourish continuous self-renewal. 
Here again, I happily acknoitvledge a debt to John 
Gardner, since it was he who provided an excellent 
series of essays on this subject, •^^y reading of 
the past decade suggests we lacked sensitivity to 
the early manifestations of discontent cind that we 
tended to look for large, even total, institutional 
responses. The slowness of response led to the 
compounding of prolDlems. The orientation to large-- 
scale solutions also slowed the speed of reaction 
by requiring the .involvement and participation of 
people who didn*t feel the need for change. My 
himch is that improvements in our performance and 
in the satisfactions we provide are more likely to 
come from small incremental ga>ins than ft'ora quauatum 
leaps. We habitually think that we satisfy the need 
for change by discrete events. VJhat I ajn proposing 
is a constant posture of self-assessment and review- 
(lIey7ls,^ 1972:6) 

The University-Urban Interface Program research indicates that this 
problem of pressing for "large-scale" solutions in a climate where consen- 
sus on goals vras lacldLng also applies to Pitt. A cautionary note along 
these lines was introduced by an evaluation team after a site visit to 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1971 r^"- 



^These remarks are taken from: Report to the Faculty, Administration , 
T rustees of the University of Pittsbiurgh , Evaluation Team representing the 
Commission on Higher Education of the Middle States Association, 1971. 
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The University has enmnciaoe^i an lnf:eiit to 
brin^"; its resources to bear throii^ teaching, 
rcGearch^ and some intervention — to solve (or 
hcli) solve) specific h:ocial ills in it;:; immediate 
environment: Housing, education, poverty, dis- 
crimination, and health — among other.s. But the 
broadly phrased enunciations have opened the door 
to various interpretations and aroused expecta- 
tions which the University may not have intended, 
and may be xmable to fulfill. 



At this vrriting^ the University of Pittsburgh is engaged in its owi 
systematic review, initiated by the Chancellor in July, 1972. Three 
task forces have been formed with participants from the Board of Trustees, 
University administration, faculty, students, and aluimii. There will be 
a three-year planning process which will lead to a five-year operational 
plan (1975-I980) Q-nd a more general plan for the following five years 
(I98O-I985). During Phase I of the planning period (October^ 1972 
through December, 1973)? the University administration, a steering commit- 
tee, and the task forces will concentrate on the definition of the University 
of Pittsburgh's missions and goals, and the forecasting of future societal 
needs and the parameters associated with these needs. In Phase II 
(January, 197^ through December, 197.^) the same groups will develop an 
inventory of the existing programmatic activities and operations of the 
University , identify alternative programmatic strategies needed to 
accomplish the stated mission and objectives of the University, and 
submit a mastor plan to the Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
Phase IJI, the final phase (January, 1975 through June, 1975) will be 
dedicated to establishing priorities of activities that should be imder- 
taken based upon the University's mission, goals, existing programs, 
and alternatives. 

Such a broad-based University involvement, combined with a long- 
range planning perspective, should result in clarification of the 
University role and a firmer path for the future. Hopefully, some of 
the implications and recommendabions stemjning from this research vrhich 
will be put forth in the next few pages will be useful to the task forces 
in their work, and will find some resonance in other universities as well.* 



*rhese last pages have been taken from: "General Sutrmary," Final 
Report , University of Pittsburgh: University-Urban Interface Program, 
June, 1973. The summary was written in collabcr^,tion with the research 
staff of UUIP. 
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During the course of the study, some more ^.eneral issues evolved 
out of the more specific research foci vhich hove been discussed in 
earlier chapters. Aithougli these issues will not be unfamiliar to 
decision-makers in tlie University, perhaps some aspects of the situa- 
tion can at least be sharpened. Tlie University of Pittsburgh has much 
in common with other urban institutions of higher education though Pitt 
is larger and more complex than most. Hopefully the remarks and 
suggestions made below will be useful in this University ^ as well as 
in others, at a time when universities are feeling compelled to review 
their circumstances in the light of recent developments. 

The Service Dimension 

1. Like many universities, in recent years Pitt has made much 

of adding a "third priority" — a service or urban dimension. 
This priority has not been clearly articulated either iu and 
of itself or in relation to the traditional priorities of 
teaching and research. This problem of inadequate definition 
has created disturbances and misunderstandings both with 
publics outside the University and membership groups within. 
In a report to the Middle States Association from the 
University in 1971, the definitions offered for "public ser- 
vice" and "community service" imply not so much a new 
priority but rather shifts in the emphases of research and 
education;* 

Public Service 

The University is on the verge of a new era of 
public involvement, an unprecedented qualitative change 
resulting from a fundamental revolution in the re- 
cognition of human rights and needs. An interdisciplin- 
ary approach can integrate and direct efforts from all 
segments of the University coxranunity to the solution 
of societal problems. Studies related to population 
control, the effects of pollution, and mass transporta- 
tion, among others, are already under way. 



* These arc listed among the objectives of the University of Pittsburgh 
in : The Response of An Urban University to Change, Volume I, Overview, 



A Report to the Coiumisfv) on on Institutions of Higher Education of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, University 
of Pittsburgh, March, 1971. 
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Community Service 

An urban university must also serve the 
community in which it is located. It must con- 
cern itself with the education of adults and 
the disadvantaged. Programs in the School of 
General Studies, the continuing education 
activities of the University's other fifteen 
schools, the efforts of the Office of Continuing 
Education for Women, and recently developed 
programs for the economically deprived have 
been given high priority. The University 
Health Center, a consortium of six hospitals 
and the University, has provided health 
services to the tri-state area for many years. 



What these paragraphs are saying is that research efforts should 
be more directly related to visible urban problems and that higher 
education should be accessible to more social groups than in the past. 
However, because of the emphasis on the service dimension as a new 
priority area, many people think of service as a community worker or 
even a volunteer -worker role, rather remote from educational and 
research objectives. Study data show a decided ambivalence about 
service activities as a University function. Most publics clearly 
allocate them to much lower priorities than research and teaching. 
As presently .articulated, there is no solid support for the service 
or urban dimension. It is a controversial area exciting controversy 
and conflict. 

Another consequence of emphasizing an ill-defined service role is 
that the University is accused of "using the community as guinea pigs" 
in connection with research and "practicing on community residents" 
when students are used in community placements.* Given the misunder- 
standing of the service role as a separate role for the University, 
rather than one fused with education and research, citizens become 
frustrated and angry when they cannot get University personnel to 
act immediately on what community residents perceive as their 
immediate needs. 

It is to be hoped that universities will more carefully articu- 
late the ways in which urban involvement is necessarily inseparable 



*See, for example, Lee F. Schnore, "Community", in Neil Smelser (ed.). 
Sociology; An Introduction , New York; John Wiley, 1967, Chapter 2. 
especially pp. 82-102. 
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with needs for education and research, so that unrealistic expectations 
are not fostered. The University of Pittsburgh does not have extra 
resources which permit it to grant faculty and student time for 
community activities which do not also play an integral part in the 
learning process. Even if such resources were made available, it is 
certainly arguable whether it is a legitimate part of the mission of 
universities to engage in such activities. Such questions need 
firm resolution, and the general public should have a much clearer 
picture of where universities stand and what they propose to do. 



Models of Institutions; 



2» Study data show that a ''corporate model" of the University is 
being fostered which is inappropriate. Many people view the university 
as a monolithic, hierarchically-ordered system, in which priorities 
and resources can be reordered at will* The State, particularly, 
attempts to treat the University as if it were a profit-making insti- 
tution, measuring its efficiency by the number of students produced 
per number of faculty employed. But the University's "business" is 
the production of knowledge, and quality rather than quantity is the 
key to successful attainment. 

The current models of systems analysis are under-elaborated to 
produce a useful accounting device for universities with their many 
semi-autonomous divisions and diverse goals, relating to educational 
and research subspecialties. An incentive could be provided to develop 
special models which would take these factors into consideration so 
that university accounting could be made on a meaningful basis. A 
central part of this effort would have to include developing new 
measures which would apply to the quality of education. Neither the 
traditional examinations nor the newer student evaluations have led 
to any satisfactory way of estimating the worth of what is being learned. 
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Again, it vouid 3ee:r. that thone corr.piex nabC-^rM should be aired p^uch 
morn thoroughly nuhliciv^ Thoro i.r, evidently a hlv^ih^'derrnje of ronpect for 
in:-: t itutions ot* lughor educition in the nation, inr.pito oT recent (U.:.>turb'3.nc''.*n 
liiid controve>r:;7. 3ut th-.i public does not seem vo.lL .war'.'j of the mrw 
pres.^ures, pnrticiilnrly of a political nature, vhich arc bi'ought to bear un 
universities aLLong '^th a shift to public support. Theiic pressures raay lead 
to fundamental changes in valued institutions. It seens quite possible that 
a frany. airing of vhat these pressures entail would nobilir.e citizen suppozi: 
for .in-^taininsj more independence I'or uni vsrsiti-js . The political winds of 
recent years have pushed universities to respond rapidly — perhaps too 
rapidly — to embrace new goals, ilo^r there has been a change in the political 
climate, and universities are being asked to "economize" and provide proof 
of efficient operations with inappropriate yardsticks. 

Internal Orpcanization 

3. The internal organizatipn of the University is so complex that^it 
requires special techniques to supply information to encourage more coopera- 
tion and less duplication among its various parts; 

No iiniversityt • . .is a single organization; each is; rather, 
a collection of organizations tliat are separately led, 
separately funded, and separately'' inspired. The departments, 
facilities, students, schools, institutes, centers, museums, 
houses, administrators and groundskeepers that together maike 
up "the" university are quasi-independent entities that 
seem, as someone has ol^served, to be "linked today only 
by the steaia tunnels. " And within many of those entities, 
professors jealously guard the right .to determine, without 
interference from above or outside, the subjects to 'be 
offered, the degrees to be conferred, and the appointments 
to be made. "The" university can rarely have a single 
purpose, or act with a single will, because "the" university 
does not exist. (Wilson, et^ al,, 197l) 

In connection with the Task Forces mentioned in the last chapter, Pitt 
is planning a new and extensive inventory of existing programs. Hopefully, 
/this inventory will not be on a "one-shot" basis but will be regularly 
updated at least on a bi-yearly basis.* Ifliile providing regular, up-to-date 
information on what is going on in the uiiiversity does not ensure cooperative 
action, it at least provides the essential base for such effoi^s. 

In the last chapter, it was also suggested that some divisions in the 
University are more traditionally and logically involved in public service 
and community service. Given the lack of consensus, it might be better 



* TViC University-Urban Interface has submitted for examination a model for 
this sort of endeavor. Whether or not this particxdar model is accepted 
as appropriate, regular inventorizing seems to be a.must for large , complex 
universities. 
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.?.>j::-inijj trat Ive P'>lic;/ to oaco*..J^'i^"j;e \ix*(ri[; involve?:.- \'. w.ierr; i:t \vi\ j-cot.-i 

• !. n o r ma b i ve ' : :\n o r t , r h h-^ r t • un n r o:> :o • : i r : m. ^ ' i in l • • r i t y - v i d-.,- * ' 
•L:ivolven;«nt . But there io ii vi.r.ai i .;:;ue ?:o ':ie con::i.lored ht.TO in (.orr.". 
of whother thc^ro In current;!.' j:;uf t'io Lor/o r.o^ferxv.'.wip.t'^'.:.. or nviblio r;upporh 
fcr :;'^rvice acV.ivi. ti-.in ar* an i.r:-pori::.i.nt pp,i*b r^f.tr-r;: uni. v:rr,.Lty rnl.i-Uon, 
rnlTC.^ revenue-.^hari r.c2 c!>inn.3<io the picture drariat Lc all;/ , it ari^-j>i.r:i 
tl'.at the very sc:iOol3 and divisions vriLch hir^ the :no.:t '.nvoived aro alno 
most v:iL:ie rah Ir^ bo cutb^.Ccks in TunA^;. 

An imporbanb part of the internal organir^abiop. io the divir-iion of 
functions and allocation or responrsibilifcies:^ Aiiy .TiOdt^l of or;:cLnisatioaai 
i^tructure must change i/ibh bin:?, oxid conditions to re.naia viable* iJasicaliy 
this entails a deliberabe system nirsporise geared to planning and action. 
Many forms of planning — with a GUfQciiint de^roe of fle:tibility — can be 
adopted, once objectives have been established, priorities selected, 
responsibilities assigned, and personnel as veil as other resources allocated. 
The central problem for the University, hovever ^ given its peculiar 
organizational structure, is how to mr:.nace appropriate de.^jrees of ^ 
autonoiTiy in gop-l-setting and decision-rr^aking generally and still nro\T.de 
a communication network which unifies th^ whole* Ponner criancellor 
Friinklin Murphy made this analogy for the University of California at 
Los Angeles; 

It takei a sophisticated nervous systen to deal with 
complexity to carry the measat^es between differentiated 
organs. The university needs nore and better decent rriliza-- 
tion, and it needs more and b^^tter coordination* (Harris^ 19^7) 

Universities need to work on: their coriniianication systems so that the 
various parts are in touch with one another without feeling threatened 
or coerced, and also so that external events which effect the iiniversity 
are transmitted to the total internal membership. 

Ov'^en Access and T^^ss Education 

h. The wh )le issue of who should be educated and how has to be 
reexamned. If "mass" education is still a desirable goal for the nation, 
it i^hould not be promoted on the basis that it will necessarily lead to 
higher- occupational status. Already, nore degrees have been awarded than 
t/iere are appropria.te positions for in the economy* If mass educaMon 
XT: bo be encoux*aged for culbural goal:3, then it is in this light that it 
f;hould be brou:^ht before the general public. Individuals can bona ir.cCxe 
up their own ninds wiiether higher education is sufficienbly worthwhile 
in and of itself, regardless of any . p'jssible econo.-nic rewards. 

A related issue ia education l"or the dioiulvrintaged* flany youngsterr: 
have been allowrfd to enter the university mainstrtjam underprepared b^icause 
insufficient resources have been allocated to special tutoring or rcnediiuL 



■•^'•l-lee Pot,er Cviws on "The Goals and Governance Universitltis Rojjard'/j'i as 
l.n.ititutionG of Loarriing," Prometheus ^ Vol. 1, No, 3 (February., 1972). 

O 
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pro^;;raras to brin,;^ t:ien up to re^vilar iinivGrsit7 r'.^qui r^oxents • Trie resiol't- 
that ir.^^ny of these GtudexiLs have been "flunked out", only increaairif the 
frust^ration of dl 3 advantaged groups, Otherri h.ave-bf^en ;3iven special coaGi- 
derrj.tioa which potentially cheapens the vriluo of divlonas for alL. It rii.i:;:; 
bi? reco.f^nized that it vill not be helpf^il to auard diplomas to per^ions 
whor.s skills have not been measurably enhanced. If soiue of oiir high 
schools are not. doing their job, then pres'ar.ably the irilversitios munt 
T'.i.':cyi in to help r.alce up tilf .-rer-'-^nce. ^)Ut ao r.;": -iiifrnt who in clearly 

not fully qualified should be accepted unless, there are resource:i which 
provide the means to give spt^clal help needed to acquire the skills to 
enter regular courses if the potential is there. 

In this study, it has been noted that regular- qualified students are 
upset by vaoi c inclusive admissions policies , for it often means that 
courses are simplified to be p:enerally comprehensible. Ashby has suggested 
that it is possible to devise means to preserve excellence vhile extending 
opportunities to the mainy vho desire entry: ^ 

It is the very success of universities which endangers 
their cohesion internally ^d their integrity from the 
outside. It does not matter rpiUch if the external structure 
• ■ of universities changes, or if new subjects appear in the 
curriculum, or if universities open their doors to a 
greater proportion of the a^.e group, provided always 
that the thin stream of excellence on which the intellectual 
health of the nation ultimately depends is not contaminated, 
I do not believe that in our present social climate 
excellence can be safeguetrded^v • •by keeping mediocrity 
out of higher education. This is simply unrealistic. I 
believe that it must be safeguarded, as America is trying 
to-do, by the peaceful coexistence of mediocrity and 
excellence. (Ashby, 1973) 

So far it does not seem that this peaceful coexistence has been achieved. 
The dilemma is that if mediocrity is to be improved by association with 
excellence, then the two must be in the same classroom. And the results 
to date seem to indicate tension between theme It can only be suggested 
that some need very special attention beyond the classrooms of the regular 
curriculum — and some are gett^ing it. But there is not sufficient 
faculty'time or incentive to give this attention to all who need it 
at the present time- 

Collaboration with Communities /Constituencies 

5. Throughout the report both implicit and explicit concern for the 
mi'osion of the university and the testing of its motives by external 
publics is apparent. This inquiring mood links with prevailing trends of 
SQcial chsmge in the late sixties including emphases on participatory 
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:i'i:!r:ocracy and exonerations of no;::i'j..L i'o:i;[V;ajiV.;ili ;.,v on ^.ho ivrrh ol' bo'-h 
pi:blic and priv.-ile or3an.i.z:itiono . Iri'':^*o'\oc:.l pi J.- b:i ] iuy 0:1 hhej s-i-.l'--! oT 

inr.titubion'j^ inclM.iin^i; univerail^iL'S , :i'>:Mn:; ' o ■ io:;iM.i: . ' rMl: l'. :i 
imp-jr J-::mt that acr^onnh.ibili !;y ;:;hoiJ.l.d bn (;-i'::-'.r;.y ..i^rn^H.. vritn Lh^: 

univ:^j.-Gity on i..he •h'iiV.jtiLJive . Lu'ith'jr - i:*\^*n\:: i.li.-.i. i.hti liiii vcr'.iJ !.y 'jlK^'Li-fi 
m:xke efforts to incrc-JLUe itr> active Mr:* i'oi;f;:.i,l. f..:.!:'.i,.Lf^rij vf.i ''.h ^l^h^ir 
organizationij -in'.l af^^oncies in the corm[:i:t»icy beyond Llie hr:tdj h i ori'A.l supporb 
baj.;FiS of 'almini , tho profeoGion:: , and ^Vi'i w*ell-r-;vj).icat'': i . '[ho ::Piltiplif:ihy 
(J I.' acuorj^ both corpoi-ate and indivii':-i.l, 0:1 "1:^: ..rbaa Jcono l :wO -MSily 
lea,ds to conflicts of interest, susxjicions and recriiainationa , Other 
social agencies besides the niniversiti.es are suCTering the same funding 
constraints on the provision of services , for example. 'Tnis is one reason 
that the university graduate schools are running ijito problems in community 
placements for students. Tne University of Pittsburgh should consider 
whether it cannot xfork \d.th other agencies in the conimuniby more closely 
so that Cooperation mil be re^varding for all. Again, this seems to 
require a more careful delineation of the University's role in the com- 
munity and the activities it plans to engage in. Above all, it call;^ for 
an establishment of mutual responsibility so that all partners in any 
given endeavor are held accountable for. their share. To be a f'.ood 
neighbor and a responsible citizen is not merely an option but a mandate 
in this era of increased accountability. Accordingly, ties vith tradi- 
tional support bases of alumni, the professionals, the educated must be 
supi^iemented with forward-looking programs of active and formal community 
relo;tions. 



Acaderaic Excellence and the Urban Dimension 

6. Questions as to whether academic excellence is compatible with 
quality programs in an urban thrust emerge from 'many institutions of 
higher education in different forms. ~ At Pittsburgh, direct queries have 
probed on whether a service emphasis is inimical to aca^demic excellence 
if declining resources mean .compromises with mediocrity, and "whether to 
as-pire to excellence as the prototypical university serving a grovring 
urban constituency detracts or distracts from sm aspiration to excellence 
as measured by national ranivings", la that same context, the Chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh stated in response that "the quality of 
the institution t-jIII 'be reinforced by the degrees to which it is involved 
in social change^'. Some authorities on higher education agree, but the 
isijue remains a highly debatable one, a fact which must be recognized and 
frankly dealt vrith. (Peterson, 1972) 



•^■See: "Coimcil Bo.rs Reporter from Executive Oes^ion/* p. 1; and 
"Senate CoLmcil Meeting Minutes," p. 7: U niversity Tinioa , May llh^ 197i^ 
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